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assigned him, there is a little encou 
self in noting with how little wisdom, how little 
knowledge, how little capacity, some others succeed 
in their no less important appointed task. That was 
the specific for self-distrust which the great Chancellor 
Oxenstiern recommended to his son when the young 
man modestly objected to being sent to a congress of 
ambassadors. “Go,” said the wise chancellor, “ and 
see for yourself how little wisdom it takes to rule the 
world.” You are called to be a deacon, an elder, a 
Sunday-school superintendent, a teacher, and you ave 
afraid that your capacity will ‘not prove equal to the 
demand thus made upon it? Take courage when 
_ reflect that there are princes and statesmen who 
ave no greater capacity than yours, and thank the 
Lord that he has called i 
parison with theirs. NR 0 cmap 


ragement for one’s 





Nothing is easier than to fall into careless habits of 
life and work.’ Most of us need to keep ourselves 
under very rigid rules at every point to prevent this 
disintegrating process. It begins usually in very 
minute things. It seems a trifling matter, not worthy 
of self-censure, that we indulge ourselves a minute or 
two longer in bed in the mornings, or that we get to 
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_ Memories are a great blessing or a great curse ; all 
depends on what it is that is remembered. It is too 
late now to change the old stock of memories ; but it 
is not too late to get anew supply. The time to influ- 
ence memories is when the opportunity of action is still 
ours. It is a pity that we are not readier to consider 
our present conduct in the light of its sure memories ! 


Conduct is said to be a large part of character, but 
conduct is the fruit of the tree of character. Con- 
duct does not make character; conduct only shows 
what the character is. Sentiment also is the outcome 
and the evidence of character ; and sentiment is largely 
the inspiring and the shaping of conduct. Character 
is the tree; sentiment is the vital sap; conduct is 
the fruit. Because of what a man is (which is his 
character), he feels disposed to do in a certain direc- 
tion (which is his: sentiment), and from this impulse 
his doing follows as a matter of course (which is 
his conduct). Sentiment is back of conduct, charac- 
ter is back of sentiment. 


When one becomes discouraged at the scantiness of 


his own wisdom or his own knowledge, or at his own 


apparent unfitness for the task which Providence has 


of their fail 


NUMBER 39. 
: SASS 
to the over-hasty one who has been guilty of it. ‘To 
| fail of reaching out a hand of rescue to a drowning 
child within arm’s length of one, on a river’s bank or 
by the ocean’s beach, is, in its form, a sin of omission ; 
but its spirit would be cruel heartlessness, and its 
result would be practically murder. So ‘again to 
fail of speaking a word of warning to. one who 
is in obvious and yet in unconscious danger, or to 
fail of giving a needful word of counsel or of cheer 
when the opportunity is present, may involve far 
weightier consequences, and may be a truer index of 
tlie neglectful one’s character, than would be. the 
speaking of any number of ill-natured words, or even 
than the performance of a dozen acts of selfish mean- 
ness. A cold-blooded refusal to say or to do the right 
and the kindly thing in an emergency, may both be 
worse and seem worse than a hot-blooded saying or 
doing of the wrong or the unkindly thing under other 

provocation. As if in proof of God’s estimate of 
the larger evil of sins of omission, it is recorded in the 

Bible picture of the great day of account, that the 

final sentence against those who are utterly con- 

demned will make no mention of their sins of com- 

mission, but only of their sins of omission. In view 





works few seconds after the usual time oar that we 
tardy in replying to a letter or making a call 

sick friend, or that we loiter a little at our work on 
dull days, or that we grow negligent in small courtesies, 
or that we are heedless about moriey matters when the 
sums are small, Or it may be in dress that we relax 
our carefulness,—allowing untidiness to grow upon us ; 
or in the way we do our work,—falling by slow 
and imperceptible degrees into slovenly ways; or in 
our attention to religious life,—becoming daily a little 
less punctilious in our habits of devotion and in the 
discharge of practical duties. It is in the apparent 
insignificance of these negligences that their danger 
lies. The good housewife knows what one raveling 
stitch in a garment amounts to if left alone. “A stitch 
in time saves nine,” is good philosophy in all lines of 
life. Many a character has raveled to shreds from 
the neglect of one broken thread. Many a bank- 
ruptey results from the habit of carelessness in trifles. 
Many a life with fine possibilities fails of its splendid 
early promise, and sinks into obscurity and failure, 
through the relaxing of restraint on the one hand, and 
want of conscientious fidelity on the other, in what 





ing over ourselves is the price of unwavering success 
in any direction. 


seem trivial things. Unceasing and remorseless watch- |. 


Pera ae- ea - feed Christ's hungry ones, to clothe 
“Toasmuch as ye Old 10 wt [as yo omitted to de} ~~~ 
depart from me, ye cursed.” Sins of omission are 
fearful sins; their consequences are terrible. God 
preserve us from the curse of not doing! It often 
requires great self-control to refrain from speaking 
hastily or from doing wickedly. It sometimes re- 
quires yet greater control of self to overcome one’s 
sluggish, or one’s selfish, reluctance to speak the 
kindly word of warning or of cheer which ought to 
be forthcoming, or to do the nobly generous act that 
the occasion demands. But in view of the greater evil 
of not doing in the line of duty, let us rise up in the 
strength of Christ, and do—or die! 





DISCOURAGEMENTS OF THE TEACHER. 


There are discouragements enough in this world of 
ours for teachers and everybody else. To all of us 
there comes, occasionally, a feeling like that phrased 
by Philip Freneau, the early American poet, when he 
wrote : 

«What now is young must soon be old, 
Whate’er we léve, we soon must leave ; 
Tis now too hot, ’tis now too cold— 
To live is nothing but to grieve.” 





There is a very common feeling that sins of omis- 
sion are not so bad as sins of commission ; that a 
mere failure to do all that one might do, that, in fact, 
one ought to do, is not really such a serious matter 
in the sight of God or of man, as the actual doing 
of something that one clearly ought not to do. Yet 
this is a distinction in grades of evil that is by no 
means justified by the Bible record, on the one hand; 
or by the relative practical consequences of neglect 
and of performance, on the other hand. To strike a 
child in a moment of angry feeling, or to speak words 
of unkindness under provocation, is a sin of com- 
mission ; every one can realize that fact. The con- 
sciousness of having done such a thing will, perhaps, 











cause keen self-reproach and bitter self-condemnation constantly and 


If the metre had permitted, Freneau might truly have 
said that, for many people, “ to live is nothing but to 
grumble,” over woes great and small, real and imagi- 
nary. But setting aside those misfortunes which are 
go small that we have no right to complain of them, 
| and thinking of the men and women who really try 
‘to live faithfully and bravely, we must admit that 
times of discouragement come to the best and most 
useful of workers, as, indeed, they came to Christ and 
his chosen apostles and disciples. ‘To the teacher 
there come times of doubt and despondency which, 
though perhaps not worse than those which visit 
others, are yet in their way peculiar to the work of 
instruction from the desk or in the class-room. 
Perhaps none of these discouragements recurs more 
vexatiously than that of a sense of 
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superficiality in the work done, There is so much to 
be accomplished, and so little time for it! The hour 
begins, the teacher has made careful preparation, and 
tries to do his best; but the minutes fairly fly away, 
and the exercise closes with half the lesson untaught, 
or, at any rate, with half the points unmentioned. 
Side-discussions unexpectedly come up; a dull student 
wastes ten minutes that belonged to his brighter mates ; 
or the teacher himself forgets the most significant of 
all his planned-for statements and illustrations. The 
words which he does use seem to lack the freshness 


and force for which he hoped ; and the apparent inat- 
tention of his hearers takes away one-half of the 
benefit of the small amount of instruction that is given. 
All this, too, in view of the fact that this particular 
lesson is one of a chosen few, which, if perfectly taught, 
would still leave ten times as many themes, of almost 
equal importance, untouched, ‘Time for restatement 
or expansion is lacking; for new topics demand no- 
tice at the next exercise, and the teacher goes home 


with a sense that he has done, perhaps poorly, a tenth 
or a hundredth part of what he wished to do, 

Then, again, at times it seems to the teacher as 
though others notice his mistakes rather than his suc- 
cesses. “ Why did you do this?” “Is it really true 
that you said that, and do you believe it? You 
ought to be careful lest you give wrong teaching to 
young and susceptible minds,” etc. One error seems 
surer to come home than a dozen successes, The 
pupils too often appear to be lying in wait for the 
jokes, and the slips, and the startling sayings, rather 
than for the real statements of solid and helpful truth. 

Comparisons with other teachers are not always 
pleasant, and they may bring discouragements with 
them. At the time when A is almost weighed down 
with doubts, he is told what a power B has in “ put- 
ting things,” what a fund of stories C draws from, 
how spiritual D is, and how beloved by his class, or 
how well read is E. Then come memories of the 
attgation in others’ classes and the inattention in one’s 
own, until the teacher }>comes uncertain whether he 








over again, year after year, one leads, the young a 
little way; and when a mere beginning has been 
made, he is obliged to turn to other young pupils, 
and teach them to make the same start. As a vener- 
able instructor lately put it, a teacher spends his long 
life at the foot of the hill, runs up the slope a trifling 
distance, and urges his boys to follow him ; and when 
he has inspired confidence and witnessed the success 
of his efforts, he turns back again himself, and repeats 
the performance. And this is all, while others are 
exploring distant fields of learning, and winning high 
honors in some commanding display of leadership. 
Is it worth while? 

It is worth while, however; and these very dis- 
couragements, if turned to right uses, are signs and 
means of the teacher’s power. A teacher who is never 
tempted to discouragement is pretty sure to be a poor 
one. The best generals, the wisest scholars, the most 
successful statesmen, the noblest pioneers, are the very 
men who have their times of doubt and questioning. 
The self-satisfied teachers are the superficial ones. A 
teacher who does not feel that he ought to be doing 
more than he is doing, is a teacher without an ideal. 
If one’s work seems perfect, the fault is with the 
workman, we may be pretty sure. Complete success 
is not won all of a sudden for ourselves, and certainly 
it cannot be for others.. The field of Christian work, 
of religious study, of secular knowledge, is too wide 
for a Luther, a Milton, or a Franklin, to cover in a 
lifetime ; and most of us are not Luthers, Miltons, or 
Franklins. Great teachers like Thomas Arnold are, 
in one sense, thoroughly dissatisfied with what they 
do; but they turn their dissatisfaction to the best uses. 
“T have done but little,” they seem to say; “but I 
will do more next time.” “You have not learned 
much; but you have found out how attractive is this 
great theme. Go on with me, and after me go on 
with other teachers, or by yourselves.” Students who 
catch the kindling enthusiasm of a teacher who feels, 
and makes them feel, how much remains undone, are 
the ve 





But even when the sense of superficiality is reduced 
to a minimum, when “friends” have not pestered one 
with advice and criticisms, and when comparisons, 
odious or odorous, have not embittered an hour, there 
comes to mind that-idea of fruitlessness, or at least of 
uncertainty, which is the bane of the public speaker, 
of the teacher, or of the writer for the press. Months 
of labor have been spent, the worker has done his 
very best, his hearers have seemed attentive and 
pleased, no criticisms have been aroused, and com- 
parisons with others have not been heard. But, un- 
fortunately, nothing else has been heard. The hour 
has passed, there has been a benediction, or a song, 
or a buzz of voices; the teacher has been left alone, 
and that, apparently, is the end of it, To all outward 
appearance, he has done nothing of importance. He 
has spoken, but his words have died in air; if they 
reached the tympanums of a few ears, they apparently 
failed to reach the brain; if they tickled the brain, 
they did not set the soul on fire. No one, for many 
a day, comes back with any word of appreciation or 
of personal indebtedness; and, at best, a mere fraction 
of the whole number addressed ever indicates either 
interest in the theme or influence from its treatment. 
If ninety-nine hundredths do not care for your teach- 
ing, what is the use of going on with it? 

These are but a few of the teacher’s discourage 
ments; those who have ever given religious or secu- 
lar instruction will not have the slightest difficulty 
in extending the list. But whatever other doubts be- 
set the mind of the instructor who seeks to do faithful 
and effective work, he is sure to be vexed, now and 
then, by an adequate sense of these things: the super- 
ficiality. and imperfection of his teaching, the readi- 
ness of people to notice his mistakes, the apparent 
success of others in things in which he has failed, and 
the small apparent returns for a deal of hard work. 
Then there comes, occasionally but forcibly, and espe- 
cially with advancing years, an idea that elementary 
teaching is almost an unworthy thing. Over and 


as we make the little we teach clear and attractive, 
we need not be vexed as to superficiality. We are 
responsible for what we teach, but not, if we do our 
best and fullest, for what remains untaught. 

As for mistakes on our part, and criticisms on the 
part of others, the teacher should remember that he 
is a maker and a doer, and that makers and doers 
always arouse criticism from mere spectators and by- 
standers. It is the “ sidewalk committee” that knows 
all about the right way to build a house, or stop a 
runaway horse, or put out a fire; but meanwhile the 
masons and policemen and firemen do the work. It 
is the man who doesn’t believe in Sunday-schools, or 
the International lessons, or teaching languages in 
high-schools, or going to college, who is readiest to lay 
down a lay and plan for all these places of instruc- 
tion. Self-constituted critics infest every field of good 
work, and they bother—or they try to—every good 
workman. The great religious workers have been 
criticised workers; and the most vigorous teachers 
have all been blamed at one time or another. . If a 
teacher pleases everybody,—parents and scholars and 
stay-at-homes,—he may well be discouraged, for he is 
a weak compromise. But if he is criticised, let him 
profit by the good criticism, and prove the error of 
the bad by the excellence of his work. “If you think 
I don’t know how to teach, I’ll try to show you, by 
what my pupils learn, that you are mistaken.” This 
mood is the right one. Trying to revise one’s method 
in accordance with all the advice one gets, is like try- 
ing to cure a cold by adopting all the prescriptions 


offered by sympathizing friends. 


If others, notwithstanding all your efforts, are more 


f all, and the most likely to succeed. 
it o an e most li} 


successful than you, thank God for their success, and 
try, at least, to be more successful than you ever have 
been before. We cannot all of us do all things; 
very likely you fail to hear much of the praise your 
work calls forth; but, at any rate, there are some 
things that you can teach well. Too many parents, 
pupils, hearers, and readers are culpably negligent in 








not giving words of helpful praise to teachers, preach- 
ers, and writers; but that is their fault, not yours. 
Where a thousand read and profited by a poem of 
Longfellow’s, perhaps one told him so; and a similar 
remark could be made about great speeches and ser- 
mons and pictures, The teacher must be self-centred 
and self-reliant. The Founder of Christianity and 
his fellow-workers did not fret because they reached 
but a small part of the world, had but a few years to 
work, aroused bitter and contemptuous criticism, 
gathered a smaller company than other reformers had 
done, had to leave things when just started, and were 
obliged, all their lives, to instruct in the rudiments of 
righteousness, as well as to point out its ultimate 
glory and completeness. 

And when the class has gone out, and the work has 
been done, and it may seem poor, incomplete, errone- 
ous, liable to misjudgment, inferior to that of others, 
and barren of fruit, the teacher’s test should be that 
of the mental image of a Christ close at hand. As 
the days and years go by, there will come surprising 
evidences of success where least looked for, indica- 
tions that forgotten words have been permitted by 
God to do a lasting work in the world, hearty approval 
of methods at first opposed. But if all these were to 
fail, the teacher could and should submit what he has 
done to this ever-present test: “Has it been in the 
spirit of Christ? Would Christ, if he stood by me 
now, approve of my effort and its purpose, or would 
it be alien to his wishes and words?” If such ques- 
tions as these receive an affirmative answer, the 
teacher has no right to be permanently discouraged. 
If they must be answered negatively, let. him do 
better another time. With this constant thought of 
the great Teacher of all the world, everything 
becomes easy ; for, as Whittier says in one of the 
best of his recent poems, 

“Their yoke is easy and their burden light 
Whose sole confessor is the Christ of God.” 





—aronme-vir-VUPEN LETTERS. 


The Editor of The Sunday School Times holds himself 
responsible for every statement made in these pages as an 
editorial statement. He also recognizes his responsibility 

‘for the general trustworthiness and ability of the indi- 
vidual contributors to these pages. But he does not hold 
himself résponsiblé for the literal accuracy of every con- 
tributor’s statements at each and every point of fact or of 
opinion. That would necessitate the ruling out of all 
matter where the Editor himself was not prepared to con- 
firm the information or the opinion of the various writers 
for his columns. This distinction would seem to be a 
simple one; yet hardly a week passes without an excep- 
tion being taken by our readers to some statement of one 
or more of our contributors—as if it were an editorial 
statement. And when we speak of “an editorial state- 
ment,” let it be borne in mind that we include aii that is 
in The Sunday School.Times not specifically ascribed to 
some other source than the Editor. Here, for example, 
comes a Canadian clergyman who seems to be confused 
in his mind on this very point, He says: 

I have been a constant reader of your paper for years, and 
have much admired the reliability of your statements. I was 
therefore somewhat startled to read, in your issue of August 21, 
that Cardinal Manning could be heard “ to-day in Westminster 
Abbey ; to-morrow in Exeter Hall.” ‘Will you please state on 
what recent occasions he has been heard in these two places? 
I am certain the information would interest many besides “a 
Canadian.” 

The above challenged statement concerning Cardinal 
Manning appeared in a communication from “A Special 
Correspondent,” writing from London. That correspon- 
dent is an American Episcopal clergyman, who is a good 
observer, and who ‘has good opportunities of observing. 
His remark about the ubiquitous personal influence of 
Cardinal Manning is of force either as a figure of speech 
or as a literal statement. It does not even seem to be, 
and it obviously was not intended to be, an important 
historical record. In any case, it is given as the state- 


ment of a correspondent of The Sunday School Times, 
not as an editorial statement. Hence its acceptance or 
its rejection cannot fairly involve the question of “the 
reliability” of the “statements” of the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times. The teacher is willing to be held 
to account for all that Ae tells his scholars; but he must 





not be deemed responsible for all that his talkative 
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scholars incidentally say to each other. 
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Yet he intends | So it is with these numerous denominations of which The | 
to have only scholars of good intentions and of fair moral | Sunda 


character privilegéd to speak out in school before all 
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Armenia; while his lieutenant, Scaurus, was sent to 
Damascus to settle the affairs in Syria. By these con- 














y School Times makes frequent mention. An esti- 





mate of the comparative fervor of the article is not always | quests, all the Asiatic coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, 
the others, indicated by “de name ob ’em.” with the exception of Palestine, were brought within the 
E Roman dominions. 
There are large classes in The Sunday School Times 


school-room, and when one of the scholars speaks up to 
‘unswer or to ask a question in any special line of study, 
it score of hands are likely to be raised by others who 


want to have a share in the new discussion. From Kan- 
sas to Connecticut, the scholars in the syntax class have 
been differing with their editorial teacher over different 
sorts of differences; and now there is an international 
buzzing in the Bible-class room. The Rev. Dr. Schauffler, 
of New York, made a slip of a single word in the quota- 
tion of a Bible text. At oncea clergyman from Canada 
called Dr, Schauffler to order; and now from Maine and 
Mississippi there come criticisms on the Canadian clergy- 
man’s brief note. Says the Maine correspondent : 
Your Canadian critic says, “Scripture text.” I wonder if the 
poor compositor did it this time. We often see, in the papers, 
references to Smith’s Bible Dictionary, whereas no such work 
exists ; for neither Smith, nor Hackett, nor Abbot would ever use 
“ Bible,” or “ Scripture,” either as adjectives or hyphen words. 
Please turn to the clergyman’s manuscript, and see if he wrote 
“Scriptural.” 
The “compositor” was all right ; so also was the “ proof- 
reader.” The Canadian clergyman did not write “ Scrip- 
tural” text. He wrote Scripture text; for he referred toa 
text that was more than Scriptural,—that was Scripture 
itself. “Bible” and “Scripture” areboth used as adjectives, 
‘with entire propriety. The publishers of Smith’s “ Diction- 
ary of the Bible,” as revised by Messrs. Hackett and Abbot, 
call that work “Smith’s Bible Dictionary.” Dr. Hackett, 
in his Preface to that work, uses the term “a Bible Dic- 
tionary.” So also do Drs. Fairbairn and Fausset and 
Schaff and others. Dr, William Smith writes, in one of 
his works, of “Scripture history.” In the Preface to the 
careful commentary known as the “Speaker's Commen- 
tary,” the term “Scripture text” is employed. Then 
there are Dr..Bonar’s “ Bible Thoughts and Themes,” 
Dean Plumptre’s “The Bible Educator,” Dr. Van Len- 
nep’s “Bible Lands,” and many similar works. The 
adjectival form of the words “Bible” ‘and “ Scripture” 
is, in fact, established by good usage, as well as by its 


Solomon. The tevolt of Mattathias against the hellen- 
izing persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, the heroic 





| 2. While the Romans were thus extending and making 
| firm their power in the East, the Jewish kingdom was 
growing weak by reason of religious and political dissen- 
sions, It was but a short time after the Maccabswan 
leaders had secured the independence of the nation, that 
the division between the Sadducees and the Pharisees 
| began to bea disturbing element in Jewish society. 
There is a strange mixture of philosophy, religion, and 
| politics in the issues which divided these famous sects. 
| The origin of these factions may be ultimately referred 
'to the influx of Greek ideas into Judea. During the 
| subjection of the Jews to the Grecian monarchs, the 
Greek language, literature, philosophy, arts, and man- 
_ ners had come to exercise a marked influence upon Jew- 
| ish thought and life. It became the fashion to adopt 
| Greek names, to affect pagan modes of thinking, and to 
The history of the Jewish state begins with an eman- | sympathize with foreign methods of government, The 
cipation from bondage. Its last years were years of | influence of Greek ideas was also felt in the religious 
foreign domination. From the time when the Jews were | beliefs of the people, as seen in the liberal interpretation 
carried away as captives to Babylon (B. C. 586) to the | of the Mosaic law, and the denial of the doctrines of the 
time when their sacred city was destroyed by the legions | resurrection, of future rewards and punishments, and of 
of Titus (A. D. 70), their history was, with the exception | angels and spirits. This “ hellenizing spirit” gave a dis- 
of one important interval of time, a history of perpetual | tinctive character to the sect of the Sadducees, 
interference and supremacy on the part of external pow-| But this tendency was stoutly opposed by a part of the 
ers, After their return from Babylon, they remained | nation. Even in the time of Mattathias, a class (called 
for more than two hundred years (B.C. 586-330) under | Assideans) appeared which was committed to the strict 
the yoke of Persia. With the conquests of Alexander, | observance of the Mosaic law, and to a firm opposi- 
they were absorbed into the empire of that monarch | tion to foreign ideas as well as to foreign authority. 
(B. C. 330-320); and at the dissolution of this empire | With the triumph of the Maccabees over the Syrian 
they passed into the hands of Alexander’s Successors, at | kings, this sect merged into that of the Pharisees, who 
first being subject, for about a hundred and twenty | became the anti-hellenistic party of the Jews, distin- 
years (B.C. 320-198), to the rule of the Egyptian Ptole- | guished alike for their opposition to the free-thinking 
mies, and afterwards brought for a short time (B. C. 197- | of the Sadducees, and for their devotion to the tradi- 
167) under the Seleucidee of Syria. tions of the elders and to the letter of the law. The 
The next century (B. C. 167-63) was a period of com- | opposition between these parties was frequently bit- 
parative independence, which recalled something of the | ter and bloody, and at times formed an important element 
prowess, if not the splendor, of the days of David and | in the intrigues of princes. By it the nation was em- 


broiled with turbulence, and its forces wasted by inter- 
nal strife. 


ONE SIDE TO THE OTHER. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, 


If just and patient ears were never wanting 
When truth is spoken most, 

Then Error’s voice were not so loudly vaunting 

Before a ready host. 


What though you think one thing, and I another, 
Regarding church or state ? 

If each but spoke and listened like a brother, 
There were no feuds or hate! 





ROMAN JURISDICTION IN PALESTINE. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. MOREY, PH.D, 
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show that the Jews still retained something of their an- 


By the way, the present editor of Webster's Unsleliget 
Dictionary employs the term “ Scripture nee in_ his 
Preface; even though the word “ Scripture does not ap- 
pear as an “adjective” in that Dictionary—as 1t does in 
the Imperial.. Moreover, as long ago as 1798, pears bos 
“Seripture proper names” was employed by John’"Wa 18 
the lexicographer; and in a late edition of Worces . 
Dictionary it is stated that Walker's: Vocabulary 0 
“Scripture Proper Names” has been revised for that work 
“by Mr. Ezra Abbot.” So it would seem as if Smith and 
Hackett and Abbot were agreed in seeing no objection to 
that form of words to which our Maine correspondent 
objections in their names. i £8 
ae criticiam of the Mississippi reader is in quite 
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ahother line. He says: ildbncinisr 
ian clergyman justly criticises Dr. Schauffler for mis- 
ler sy mcte Does he not, however, lay hang 
open to criticism, when he s of “adistinguished bishop Na 
the American Church”? Of course we all know what e 
means; but his criticism of Dr. Schauffler was as to a point " 
exactness. Is there an “American Church,” with its bishops, ete.? 
Denominational designations mean much or little ac- 
cording to the personal views of the one who uses them, 
or who notes their use. There are high-sounding claims 
in the titles of denominations of very modest numbers. 
Thus there is “The Church of God.” There are \ Chris- 
tians,” and “ Bible Christians,” and “The Catholic Apos- 
tolic “Church.” The implied assertion in these titles may 
disturb some minds; but the use of any one of them in 
the columns of The Sunday School Times is not to be 
understood as an approval of the ecclesiastical views of the 
correspondent by the conductors of this periodical. a 
chief thing, when a correspondent writes, is that we al 
know what he means.” If an English Episcopalian is 
accus.omed to speak of “the English Church,” and of 
“the American Church,” there is no more inaccuracy in 
his speech than when a minister of one of the many 
Presbyterian denominations speaks of “the Presbyterian 
Church.” The story is told of a colored man crying Hot 
mutton pies ” in the streets of Boston on a winter’s morn- 
ing. A countryman, longing for a warm morsel, bought 
one of these pies; but, on putting his teeth into it, he 
found it as cold as ice. Calling the sable vender to 
account for his misrepresentation, he was met by the 
cheery response: “Why, boss, dat’s de name ob ’em— 
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came subject to the Romans” (Antiq, 14: 4, 5). Asa 
result of this conquest, Jerusalem lost its walls, the king- 
dom its conquests, the nation its independence, and the 
Asmonean family its royal dignity, 

II. We may now pass to consider the character of the 
government which the Romans established in Palestine 
as the result of the conquest of Pompey. Fertility of 
invention characterized the Romans in their methods of 
keeping in subjection their conquered territories. No 
one policy was strictly followed throughout the various 
provinces; and even in the same province the method of 
government often varied at different times according to 
the changing conditions of the subject people. We shall 
find at least three different phases of the Roman govern- 
ment in Palestine during the period which we are review- 
ing: First, the government under the last Asmonsan 
princes; secondly, the government of the Herods; and, 
thirdly, the government of the Roman procurators. 

1. Under the last Asmonsans; that is, from the con- 
quest of Pompey to the accession of Herod the Great 
(B. C. 63-37) the Romans respected, to a certain extent, 
the old theocratic system, The high-priesthood was 
confeiced upon Hyrcanus; although the royal dignity 
which had been assumed by the previous princes was 
taken away. 

There were many ways, however, in which the Romans 

still retained a firm political hold upon the Jewish terri- 
tory. Antipater, who acted as a sort of prime minister 
to Hyrcanus—a kind of “ mayor of the palace ””—was an 
avowed partisan of the Roman interests, and ruled the 
country in complete subservience to the policy of Rome. 
And although Palestine retained a separate judicial and 
financial system, it yet formed, in some respects, a kind of 
appendage to the newly formed province of Syria; and 
the rebellion of the sons of Aristobulus was quelled by 
the military interference of the Syrian governor, Ga- 
binius. This governor, while respecting the nominal 
position of Hyrcanus as high-priest, interfered still farther 
in the affairs of Palestine by dividing the real governing 
power among five “ great Sanhedrins ” seated in different 
cities throughout the territory. This arrangement con- 
tinued until the time of Julius Cesar. By the aid which 
Hyrcanus and Antipater rendered to this conqueror in 
his Egyptian campaign, the one was restored to the full 
dignity and power of high-priest, and the other was 
honored by being made a Roman citizen and procurator 
of Judea. Antipater was, in fact, the first procurator of 
Judea; but the office did not become continuous until 
after the death of Herod. 
_. During this period the land was continually distracted 
by the efforts of Aristobulus and his sons to recover the 
power they had lost through the intervention of the 
Romans. At last, one of these sons, Antigonus, sup- 
ported by a Parthian force, succeeded in deposing Hyr- 
canus, and in holding the nominal sovereignty for three 
years. He was the last flickering ruler of the Asmonsan 
line. His brief reign was put to an end by the machina- 
tions of Herod, who was the son of Antipater, and who 
had inherited from his father the friendship of the Ro- 
mans, At the suggestion of Antony and Octavius, Herod 
was appointed king of Judea, and the Roman armies 
joined the Herodian party in destroying his enemies and 
in placing him upon the throne, 

The first phase of the Roman government in Juda 
thus presents to us a complex form of administration. 
The Romans assumed the ultimate authority to organize 
and govern the territory. Butasort of nominal sovereignty 
was reposed in the Asmonzan ruler, who, as high-priest 
and ethnarch of Judea, exercised ecclesiastical and local 
judicial functions, The Roman supremacy was guarded, 
not only by the partisan policy of Antipater, but also by 
the military authority exercised over Palestine by the 
governor of the neighboring province of Syria, 

(9.) The Roman authority in Palestine assumed a new 
phase with the establishment of the vassal kingdom under 
Herod the Great (B. C. 87-4). We now find to a leas 
extent than before the national ideas of the Jews re- 
spected. Although a Jew by religious profession, Herod 
was in reality a foreigner, born in the territory of Idu- 
ma, imbued with the hellenizing spirit of Egypt and 
Syria, and trained in the political craft of the Romans. 

The substitution of the Idumean for the Asmonzan 
line hence resulted in fresh encroachments upon the 
national institutions of the Jews. Herod not only stained 
hie hands with the blood of the Jewish princes, but also 
executed nearly al! the members of the Sanhedrin. While 
he tried to pacify the people by rebuilding their temple, 
he proclaimed the divinity of his great patron, Augustus, 
and emulated the example of that prince who “ found 
Rome of brick and left it of marble.” He adorned Jeru- 
salem with a spacious amphitheatre. He filled Judea 
with Greek edifices. He instituted games and spectacles 











after the Roman fashion, He established a brilliant 
court, and tried to blind the eyes of his subjects to his 
heinous crimes by kindling a blaze of imperial splendor. 

But Herod, the haughty and gilded despot of Judea, 
was the most obsequious of the vassal kings of Rome. 
While he ruled practically as an independent monarch 
within his own domain, his tenure of power was held 
under the Roman protectorate. The relation which the 
Jewish kingdom sustained to the Roman empire during 
the reign of Herod the Great may be seen from the fol- 
lowing facts: First, a Roman legion was left at Jerusa- 
lem for the protection of the king. Second, the oath of 
loyalty was sworn to the Cesar as well as to the king. 
Third, the king was obliged to pay an annual tribute to 
the Roman treasury, and to furnish auxiliary troops to 
the Roman army. 

The death of Herod (B.C. 4) was followed by the 
dissolution of his kingdom. By his will, which was 
confirmed by Augustus, the territory of Palestine. was 
distributed among his three sons, as follows: Judea, 
including Samaria on the north and Idumea on the south, 
was given to Archelaus, with the title of “ethnarch.” 
Galilee, including Perwa across the Jordan, was bestowed 
upon Herod Antipas, with the title of “tetrarch.” The 
northern part of the territory across the Jordan, includ- 
ing Iturea, Gaulonitis, etc., was allotted to Herod Philip, 
with the title of “tetrarch.” The title of king was dis- 
continued ; but these territories were still governed sub- 
stantially the same as before the death of Herod, under 
the protection of Rome. 

(3.) While Antipas and Herod continued for many 
years to rule in their respective dominions, Archelaus 
was soon banished (A. D. 6) by Augustus, and a new 
phase of authority was established in Judea, which was 
now reduced more completely to the form of a Roman 
province. This leads us to consider the character of the 
government under the Roman procurators. 

As the succession of these officers in Judea was inter- 
rupted by the reign of Herod Agrippa (A. D. 41-44),— 
who restored for a brief time the royal dignity of his 
grandfather, Herod the Great,—we may conveniently dis- 
tinguish between the earlier procuratorship, extending 
from the banishment of Archelaus to the accession of 
Herod Agrippa (A. D. 6-41), and the later procurator- 
ship, extending from the death of Herod Agrippa to the 
destruction of the city (A. D, 44-70). Among the earlier 
procurators was Pontius Pilate, whose name is associated 
with the trial and death of Christ; he held his position 
for ten years (A. D. 26-36), when his repeated acts of 
misgovernment led to his own trial and banishment. 
Among the later procurators were Felix and Festus, 
whose names are connected with the trial of St. Paul. 

The gener it Gharacter ‘of thd’ Réman’ administration 
was practically the same under the earlier and the later 
procuratorship. A word or two may be sufficient to ex- 
plain the office of the Roman procurator. Ordinarily, 
this office was associated with that of the “ legatus ” in 
the government of the imperial provinces. In such cases, 
the legatus had control of the military and judicial ad- 
ministration, while the procurator simply had supervision 
of the financial affairs of the province. But there were 
certain provinces of the “second rank” in which the 
whole administration, military, judicial, and financial, 
was placed in the hands of a procurator. Such were the 
provinces of Mauritania, Rhetia, Noricum, Thrace, and 
Judea. Juda is sometimes said to have formed a part 
of the province of Syria. This is true in the sense that 
the procurator of Juda looked to the governor of Syria 
for any military aid’ that might be necessary to ensure 
the tranquillity of his district, and may, in some sense, 
be said to have been responsible to his neighbor for the 
peaceful administration of his province. The procura- 
tors of Judwa resided at Casarea. They had control of 
the military force stationed in the province. Their chief 
duties were to maintain the Roman authority, to preserve 
order, to supervise the collection of the revenues, and to 
administer justice in those cases not left to the native 
local tribunals, 

The Romans professed to interfere as little as possible 
with the religious institutions of the Jews. The office 
of high-priest was preserved, and the Sanhedrin con- 
tinued to exercise jurisdiction in those cases in which 
the supremacy of the Roman state was not involved. 
The jealousy, however, with which the Romans guarded 
their imperial rights, and the extreme sensitiveness with 
which the Jews watched over their religion, led to fre- 
quent misunderstandings between the people and their 
governors, and finally to a general and armed revolt, 
which was terminated only with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus (A. D. 70). 

III, With this sketch of the conquest and government 
of the Romans in Judwa, we may now review briefly the 
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effects produced by the Roman administration upon the 
legal status of the Jews. In general, it may be said that 
the Jews retained all their religious and civil rights that 
were not regarded as incompatible with the sovereign 
prerogatives of Rome. In other words, the Jews did not 
cease to be Jewish citizens when they became Roman 
subjects. They were amenable both to their own tri- 
bunals and to those of the empire. To describe a little 
more specifically their legal condition, we may distin- 
guish between the rights which they continued to possess, 
and which were sanctioned by their own tribunals on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, the limits which were 
imposed upon these rights, due to the superior jurisdic- 
tion of the Roman procurator. 

(1.) The extent of the rights which they continued to 
possess is evident from the jurisdiction which the San- 
hedrin still exercised. This was the highest ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil court of the Jewish nation. It was composed 
of seventy-one members, including the chief priests, 
scribes, and elders, It had supreme authority over all 
matters of religion; that is, all questions relating to the 
observance of the Mosaic law. In these cases, its power 
was limited only by the fact that the right of executing 
sentence of death was denied to it except when confirmed 
by the Roman authority. The Jews accordingly had the 
free exercise of their religious rights. Augustus ordered 
that they should have full freedom of worship ; and they 
were sometimes exempted from military service on ac- 
count of their religious prejudices. They had their 
synagogues where the Law and the Prophets were read ; 
and they were at liberty to make what contributions they 
saw fitto their sacred treasury. They had also the right 
to follow their own laws and customs in all matters which 
were merely civil in their nature; that is, which simply 
affected their own domestic and proprietary relations. 

The care with which the Romans generally guarded 
the religious and civil rights of the Jews is evident from 
the number of edicts issued by Roman governors, which 
Josephus has preserved in illustration of this fact (Antiq. 
14:10). Ofcourse, the principle of religious toleration 
was ruthlessly assailed by Caligula and Nero; but the 
general policy of the Romans was that which has been 
indicated. i 

(2.) The rights of the Jews and the jurisdiction of the 
Sanhedrin were, however, limited by the superior au-— 
thority of the Roman procurator. These limitations were 
in general more of a political than of a religious or civil 
nature. The Jews were responsible to the Roman gov- 
ernor for the payment of their tribute; and were amen- 
able to him for all their acts which affected the public 
peace. While the charge of breaking the Mosaic law or 
of blaspheming against the Holy Ghost would be properly 
tried before the priests‘and elders, the crimes of sedition 
and of treason against the emperor must be brought 
before the tribunal of the procurator. Moreover, the 
power of life and death—the jus gladii—was exercised 
only by the governor himself. So that the Jews, in order 
to obtain the judgment of death against a culprit, must 
either prove the existence of a capital offense as laid 
down in the Roman law, or else induce the governor to 
ratify the sentence of death which seemed justified by an 
infringement upon their own law. 

From this review it will be seen that the Jews under 
the Roman supremacy were subject to a twofold jurisdic- 
tion. In their religious and ordinary civil relations, they 
were amenable to their own Sanhedrin; while in their 
political relations they were subject to the imperial 
sovereignty as exercised by the Roman procurator. The 
co-existence of these two authorities in Judea, their rela- 
tions to each other, and the extent and character of their 
respective jurisdictions, serve to explain many things 
which might otherwise seem unintelligible in the judicial 
proceedings recorded in the gospel history. 





“A CHURCH IN THE WILDWOOD.” 
BY DELIA W, LYMAN, 


“I felt the cool breath of the North; 

Between me and the sun, 

O’er deep, still lake and ridgy earth, 
I saw the cloud shades run. ‘ 

Before me, stretched for glistening miles, 
Lay mountain-girded Squam ; 

Like green-winged birds the leafy isles 
Upon its bosom swam.” 

Toward one of these “leafy isles” of Squam Lake our 
boat was steered one beautiful Sunday afternoon in 
August, when the lake lay so still and unruffled that our 
track alone broke its smooth surface, 

As we neared the little pier of Camp Chocorua, a most 
picturesque scene presented itself—the rustic cabins of 
the camp half hidden beneath the dense foliage of the 
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woods; near them a group of gaily dressed ladies from | charm was broken, and that never-to-be-forgotten service | 


“Camp Utopia,” come, like ourselves, to attend the after- 
noon service; and on the pier a dozen or more of the 
camp boys themselves (their scarlet caps and stockings 
brightening their gray suits), who, with some of their 
instructors, stood ready to help us land. Perhaps I 
should explain why instructors had any place at the 
camp; for some of my readers may not know that “Camp 
Chocorua” is a summer school where thirty boys spend 
a blissful three months learning swimming, rowing, and 
all kinds of out-door sports. 
After disembarking, we were conducted past the sum- 
mer-house “office,” the dining and sleeping cabins and 
kitchen, to a beautiful forest path which, in two minutes, 
Jed us to the unique “church in the wildwood” which 
renders the services at Camp Chocorua famous for miles 
around, After passing a large cross, made by the boys 
of two tree trunks, we found ourselves in a small open 
place at the other end of the island. Lofty forest trees 
surrounded us with their shade as we took our seats on 
one of the rustic benches which, in shape like pews, with 
convenient foot-rests, were also made by the boys. 

A huge rock trimmed with golden rod and greens 
served as altar, and on the crimson velvet cushion on its 
top lay the offertory plate. Another rock similarly deco- 
rated formed the pulpit, behind which a most artistically 
constructed rustic chair, with high ecclesiastical back, 
awaited the clergyman. 

The lectern was a third rock, in shape so exactly like a 
reading-desk that I could hardly believe it was found in 
just that form,—as I was afterwards told it was. Near 
the altar were a melodeon and several seats for the choir; 
and most impressively in the midst of this unique chapel 
rose a large rustic cross like the one at the entrance. 

After noticing these details, I was just beginning to 
wonder at the absence of the boys, when, all at once, the 
most delicious music, far away in the distance, fell upon 
our ears. At first I thought it came from the water, 
which was almost at our feet, just beyond the trees; but 
the sounds became more distinct in the opposite direc- 
tion; and presently a procession of boys, followed by sev- 
eral men, came winding slowly along the woodland path, 
chanting one of the sweetest of the old English hymns. 

As they entered, we rose to our feet and joined with 


black neck; ‘‘ but kiss Mabel once.” 


the father, as he kissed the dear little upturned face. 


own self.” 


as they groped their way through the darkness, 


| at Camp Chocorua was a thing of the past. 





PRUDENCE IN PLEASURE. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


We should be satisfied with cautious sips 
From Pleasure’s goblet offered to our lips,— 
For those who drink the sweet elixir up 
May find some bitter dregs within the cup. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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AUNT DINAH’S SEARCH. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE CHARLESTON EARTHQUAKE, 
BY SARAH LEE. 


“Oh, oh, oh!” gasped little Mabel Emory, as she 
opened her eyes, and found her rosewood half-canopy bed 
bounding across the room. “ What’s the matter?” And 
she began to cry. 
“Tt’s the end of th’ worl’, honey. The good Lord’s 
done come for th’ judgment day,” said Aunt Dinah, the 
old black mammy; and hastily catching the child up, 
she wrapped her in a shawl, and rushed out into the hall. 

There they found the family gathered in terror, Mr. 
Emory supporting his invalid wife, while the solid walls 
of the house rocked from side to side. 
“Papa take Mabel—Mabel’s so *fraid,” said the child, 
holding out her arms to her father. 

“Papa has mamma, darling. Won’t you let mammy 
take care of you?” 


“Yes, I will,” said she, clasping her arms around the 
“God grant we may come safely out of this!” said 
“‘Dod’ll take care of us, papa; you tole me so your 


“Bress de chile!” said Aunt Dinah, holding her close 





the melodeon, three vil ; 1 n Py cs | 
The sweet, boyish faces of the We horn, inthe refrain, 


the processional came also the officiating clergyman, 
his full black robes. , 
I shall never forget how beautiful that evening service 
seemed to us. With the bright blue waters of th# lake 
around us, the islands lying so peacefully on its — 
the arching trees overhead, where could one more fittingly 
praise the great Giver of them all? Truly “ the groves 
God’s first temples.” 
When the service had been read, the plate was passed, 
and a beautiful offertory was played; and as the clergy- 
man stood by the altar to receive the offering, the ecene 
was one not soon to be forgotten. The western sun just 
then pierced the shade and illumined in one blaze of 
glory the altar with its crimson cushion and golden rod, 
the black robes and fine face of the clergyman, the 
golden hair of the boy who bore the plate, and, rising 
over all, the great cross itself, which in its very roughness 
‘reminded us more forcibly of the tree which bore 
“That sacred head now wounded, 
With grief and shame weighed down.” 


Soon after this the boys retired as they came, slowly 
marching as they sang. 
« Abide with me! fast falls the eventide.” 
i i hile still 
rang out loudly from their fresh young voices, w 
ee were in sight. Then came softer, but still perfectly 
clear, these lines : 


“ Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day, ‘ 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away,’ 








i lives knew as yet 
and I thought how little those young liv 
of dimming joys and passing glories! Fainter still came 
the third verse : 
“T need thy presence every passing hour.” 


At last, by straining our ears, we could just make out 
the beginning of the last stanza, 


“ Hold thou thy cross before my closing eyes.” 


Then fainter and fainter grew the music, quite indistin- 
guishable the words, and presently we found ourselves 
standing almost breathless, so had the exquisite beauty 
and solemnity of the scene awed us: while the only 
sounds which broke the silence were the gentle murmur 
ofthe trees‘and the soft lapping of the water on the 


in.Charleston. the. 
violins, reminded one of Fra Angelico’s pictures. i — = ame tab Pam ap jaune hp 
described. 

thither the terrified people fled. 

Emory, as his fainting wife slipped from his grasp. 


she sprinkled her mistress’s face from a bottle of cologne 


It was the never-to-be-forgotten night of August 31, 











613 
| first sound of the familiar voice he started up from the 
| iron settee and rushed towards her crying, “ Where is 


Mabel, Aunt Dinah?” ‘Then as he caught sight of the 
| distraught face, and saw that her arms, although pressed 
| close to her breast, were empty, he seized her by the shoul- 
| der, and cried, “ What’s the matter? Where's my baby? 

What have you done with her?” 

“O marster ! she’s gone,” sobbed the poor creature. 


“My chile, my little lam’! whar is yer? Come to yer ole 
| mammy.” 


| 
} 


| ‘That was all he could gather from her. “She has lost 
| her mind, and no wonder,” he groaned. “ But where is 
my baby, lost in this terrible city? ” 

“Henry,” said his wife, in an agony of tears, “leave 
me, and go and look for her.” ‘ 

“Will you stay, Aunt Dinah, and take care of Miss 
Emily while I go and search for Mabel?” said he. 

“T los’ her, marster, I’ll fine her ;” and she broke away 
and wandered on. 

“Shall we ever find her?” cried the poor mother, 

“God grant it!” was the answer; “but we must wait 
for the morning.” 

And Mabel !. where was she? 

When the old woman sat the child on the ground to 
attend to her fainting mistress, a second tremble of the 
ground, faint compared to the first, but plainly to be 
felt, swept over the earth, causing an accession of terror 
anda fresh rush of the multitude out to the parks and 
down to the Battery. 

The frightened little one, left alone for the first time 
in her life, shrank back with terror at the confusion, and 
in a second the crowd surged around her, and she was 
carried on in their midst ; and when Aunt Dinah looked 
for her charge she was half-way down the block, a help- 
less atom in that cruel, crushing crowd. 

But if her cries fell unheeded upon the ears of those 
about her, there was One who heard and noted the piti- 
ful want from those baby lips, 


“ Mabel’s so tired! Mabel wants papa. Where’s my 
mammy ? ” 

It almost seemed as if an invisible shield surrounded 
the little one, for, except for her terror, she was untouched 
by harm, and when, at the crossing of the Boulevard, the 
crowd parted to the right and left, she was left alone 





| 





heantiful_city_hv.tha.aaT 
ble of the upheaving earth, ths 


“To the park, to the park!” cried a loud voice ; and 


“ Aunt Dinah, come and help me. a moment,” said Mr. 





Aunt Dinah hastily set Mabel on the ground, while 


which she had in her pocket. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Emory, “follow me, as closely as you 
can, to the park.” And with a hasty glance behind he 
hurried on. 

Aunt Dinah turned for her charge, but, to her dismay, 
no Mabel was to be seen. She rushed from one side to 


on the curb. Tired though the little feet w. 
. But the One who had kept her het wetee ere 


on. 
ble crush of the crowd, guided her footsteps now, and on 
down to the Battery, where the cool breezes from the sea 
blew in to moderate the heat of thé city, she went. 

The silkep shawl had jong fallen off, and the tiny 
figure, clad in her little white embroidered hee 7h 
with yellow curls streaming down her shoulders pe pa 
tering bare feet, seemed sec ip to that gloomy 

idnight hour in the terror-stricken city. 
oot thet ! Dick, here’s an angel coming,” said a rough 
stevedore standing on the wharf, as the blue-eyed baby 
came on towards him. She looked into the kindky face, 
and, holding out her arms, said : 

“Take Mabel. Mabel’s so tired.” 





the other, calling, “ Mabel, my lam’! honey, at whar 
is yer? Come back to you ole black mammy. 

But the dull crash of the falling buildings was her 
only answer; and the people around, thinking she was 
affrighted at the scene, and not understanding her words 

be quiet. 
Meeadediy : thought struck her. Might not the child 
have become confused, and wandered back into the house 
they had just left? She hurried to the entrance, and 
was about darting in when a man caught her are. 
“Don’t you see, aunty, the house is just going to fall? 
“My chile, my chile! Tse *feared she’s in thar, eck 
ster,” she said, wringing her’hands, and trying to brea 

him. 

poe Bred said, kindly, “there’s no one in there; I’ve 
j through.” 
mm: ‘ans eck move back!” cried the crowd. 

And with a roar and a groan the wall fell outward. 
great piece of plaster came down on Aunt Dinah’s head. 
Her bandanna turban kept it from doing fatal harm, but 
it stunned the old woman, and turned her sick and giddy, 
and that, with the fright, dazed her completely. Gite lost 
her wits, and wandered aimlessly about the streets, enilin g: 

“My lam’, my little white dove! whar is yer? Come 
back to yer ole black mammy.” Son - 

Hundreds of people heard the plaintive cry and shut - 
dered, clasping their own darlings closer as the mournful 
wail sounded near and then receded in the distance. 

At last her wandering steps brought her to the park, 
where Mr. Emory was devoured with anxiety for his 











pebbly beach, Some one spoke; I gave a start, the 





child; he yet dared not leave his wife alone. But at the 


Ténderly, as her own father could have done, he lifted 
her in his arms; and, with a little sigh, she nestled her 
head on his shoulder, and closed her eyes. 

“ Here, Bill,” said the other, his voice choked and ne 
eyes shining, “ we can make her a bed on this lumber. 

With their flannel shirts they made a couch, and there 
the little one slept. Who can doubt that He had given 

i rge over her? 
vaste sew ang of the morning sun shone on the 
water, Aunt Dinah wandered down to the Battery, etal 
crying: “My lammie, my little lammie! whar is yer? 

That dear voice, which was the first sound thas Mabel 
had ever learned to know, penetrated the child s recy 
and, opening her eyes wide, she called: “ Here’s Mabel, 

- here’s Mabel.” 
myo te a flash the old woman swooped down upon 
her nursling, clasping her in her arms as if to make 





A | amends for having ever let her go, and sobbing and cry- 


ing, “ Bress de Lord, bress de Lord.” ; 
“‘Good-by, men,” said Mabel, putting up her little 
| mouth to kiss them as she was borne away in Sunt 
Dinah’s arms. “I tanks ’oo fur takin’ care 0’ Mabel. 
“Here she is, marster. Didn’t I tell yer ole Dinah 
Jos’ her, old Dinah’d fine her?” said the delighted nurse 
he child in the father’s arms. 
a bs tit held his darling closely, and covered her 
with kisses, while she whispered, “God did take care o 
H ? 9» 
me thank bige t thank him!” was all the father could 
say. What to him were the losses of houses and money 
when his dearest treasures were safe? 
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LESSON F HELPS. 


LESSON CALE 


SNDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1886.]} 


1, October 31.—Jesus Betrayed 


2. October 10.—Jesus before Pilate 
Jesus Delivered to be Crucified,, 


3. October 17.- 
. October 4,—Jesns Crucified 

5. October 31,—Jesus Risen 

3. November 7.- 
. November l4.—Peter Restored 
. November 21. 
. November 28.—John’s Vision of 
. December 5.—Worshiping God a 
. December 12, 


-Thomas Convinced..... 


~Walking in the L 


The Saints in Heaven 


John 18 : 1-14 
.Johm 18: 28-40 
John 1%; 1-16 

we JOHN 19 : 17-30 
John 20 : 1-18 

«Jd ObN QW : 19-31 
John 21 : 4-19 
510; 2:16 
2418 

ove : 1-14 
‘ “Rev.7 7 = 


ight 
Christ 
nd the Lamb... 


wl John i: 


2. December 19.—The Great Invitation 


3. December 26,—Review ; 
selected by the’school, 


or, Missiovary, Temperance, or other Neneien 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1886. 


TITLE: 


JESUS B 


CVORE PILATE. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(John 18 : 


COMMON VERSION, 

28. Then led they Jesus from 
CWia-phas mito the hall of judg- 
Ment: and it was early; and 
they themselves went not into 
the judgment hall, lest they 
should be defiled ; but that they 
might eat the passover, 

29. Pilate then went ont unto 
them, and said, What accusation 
bring ye against this man? 

30. They answered and said 
vnéo him, If he were not a male- 
factor, we would not have deliy- 
efed him up unto thee, 

31. Then said Pilate unto them, 
Take ye him, and judge him 
according to your law, The Jews 
therefore said unto him, It is not 
lawful for us to put any man to 
Geath : 

$2. That the saying of Jesus 
might be fulfilled, which he 
kpake, signifying what death he 
ahould die. 

+ 38. Then Pilate entered into 
the judgment hall again, and 
called Jesus, and said unto him, 
“Art thou the King of the Jews? 
"SITY Jesus His Wered him, Sayest 
thou’ this thing of thyself, or did 
ethers tell it thee of me? 

36. Pilate answered, Am I a 
Jew? Thine own nation and the 
chief priests have delivered thee 
unto me: what hast the done? 

36. Jesus answered, My king- 
dom is not of this world : if my 
kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight, that [ 
should not be delivered to the 
Jews: but now is my kingdom 
not from hence. 

37. Pilate therefore said unto 
him, Art thou a king then? 
Jesus answered, Thou sayest that 
Tam aking. To this end was I 
born, end for this cause came 
I into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth. 
Every cne that is of the truth 
heareth my voice, 

38. Pilate saith unto him, What 
istruth? And when he had said 
this, he went out again unto the 
Jews, and saith unto them, I find 
in him no fault at al, 

39. But ye have a custom, that 
T should release unto you one at 
the passover: will ye therefore 
that I release unto you the King 
of the Jews? 

40. Phen cried they all again, 
saying, Not this man, but Ba- 
rib’bas. Now Ba-rib’/bas was 3 
robber. 

—— 


1Qr. Pretortum. 
Pig - Rasy tay Mery 


Pande sayest 


@titune the present text for the marg 


28-40.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


|28 They lead Jesus therefore 
from Caiaphasintothe palace : 
and it was early; and they 
themselves entered not into 
the 'palace, that they might 
not be defiled, but might eat 

29 the passover. Pilate therefore 
went out untothem, and saith, 
What accusation bring ye a 

80 gainst this man? They an- 
swered and said unto him, If 
this man were not an evil- 
doer, we should not have de- 

$1 livered him up unto thee. Pi- 
late therefore said unto them, 
Take him yourselves, and 
judge him according to your 
law. The Jews said unto him, 
It is not lawful for us to put 

$2 any man to death: that the 
word of Jesus might be ful- 
filled, which he spake, signify- 
ing by what manner of death 
he should die. 

83 Pilate therefore entered a- 
gain into the 'palace, and 
called Jesus, and said unto 


| Sf Jews? Jesuy 
thou this of thyself, or did 
Others tell it thee concern- 
85 ing me? Pilate answered, 
Am I a Jew? Thine own na- 
tion and the chief priests de- 
livyered thee unto me: what 
36 hast thou done? Jesus an- 
‘swered, My kingdom is not of 
this world: if my kingdom 
were of this world, then would 
my ‘servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered to the 
Jews: but now is niy kingdom 
$7 not from hence. Pilate there- 
fore said unto him, Art thou a 
king then? Jesus answered, 
*Thou sayest that I am a king. 
To this end have I been born, 
and to this end am I come into 
the world, that I sho bear 
witness unto the truth. ry 
one that isof the truth heareth 
38 my voice, Pilate saith unto 
him, What is truth? 

And when he had said this, 
he went out again unto the 
Jews,andsaith untothem,! find 

39 nocrime in him. Butye have 
a custom, that I should release 
unto you one at the passover: 
will ye therefore that I release 
unto you the King of the Jews? 

40 They cried out therefore again, 
saying, Not this man, but Ba- 
tabbas. Now Barabbas was a 
robber. 








Or, officers: as in ver. 3, 12, 15,23. *%Or, Thou sayest 


Rasocnmendetions of the, of the American arg, Of palace In as 3 
read ‘* jum ” with 
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ng” and sub- 





LESSON PLAN. 


Torro oF THE QUARTER 


Sus—-Torics : { 


: Jesus Glorifying the Father. 

1, tn His Endurance of Suffering (Lessons I.-IV.) 
2. In His Headship of the Church (Lessons V.-VIII.). 
3. In His Supremacy in Glory (Lessons [X.-XIZ.). 


Gotpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Glorify thy Son, that 
thy Son also may glorify thee.—John 17 : 1, 


Laason Topic: The Trial of Jesus. 


Laason oon: { 


1. Jesus Accused, ve. 28-32. 
2. Jesus Examined, vs. 33-38, f. c, 
3. Jesus Rejected, vs. 38-40. 


Gotpex Text: J find in him no fault at all.—Jobn 18: 38. 


him, Art thou the King of the 
answered, Sayest | 
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Darity Home READINGS: 


M.—John 18 ; 28-40. Jesus before Pilate. 

T.—Matt. 27 : 11-26. Matthew’s account of the trial. 
W.—Mark 15: ¢ 15. Mark’s account of the trial. 
T.—Luke 23 : 1-25. Luke’s account of the trial. 
F.—Acts 2 : fs 36. Peter's view of the trial. 
$.—Acts 4 : 23-35. Early disciples on the trial. 
$.—Psa. 2: 1-12, God’s view of the trial. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. JESUS ACCUSED. 
1. Led to Judgment: 


They lead Jesus therefore .. . into the palace (28), 


Asa lamb that is led to the slaughter (Isa, 53:7). 

They... shall deliver him unto the Gentiles (Matt. 20 : 19). 
They... delivered him up to Pilate the governor (Matt. 27 + 
The whole conncil. .. delivered him up to Pilate (Mark 15 il 
The whole company . brought him = Pilate (Luke 23 : 1). 
Jesus; whom ye delivered up (Acts 8:13 


ll, Charges Sought : 

What accusation bring ye against this man ? (29.) 
They asked him, ... that they might accuse him (Matt. 12 : 10). 
Why, what evil hath he done? (Matt. 27 : 23.) 
T hey watched him, ... that they might accuse him hee: 3:2). 
The whole council sought witness he og Jesus (Mark 14: 53). 
What evil hath this man done? Ga 2 23 ; 22.) 
Tempting him, that they might . . accuse him (John 8 : 6). 


itt. Death Demanded: 


It is not lawful for us to put any man to death (31). 
y all say, Let him be crucified = Bs o 
His blood be on us, and on our children (Matt. 27 : 
They shouted saying, C pene = erueify him (1 uke 3: 
The Jews were but now seeking to stone thee (John 11 ; 8). 
They took counsel that they might put him to deatit ohn. a 53). 
Yet asked they of Pilate that he should be slain (Acts 13 : 


1. “ They themselves entered not into the palace.” 

defilement dreaded ; (2) Internal defilement allowed. 

2 * Pil erefore went out unto them.” (1) An over-scrupulous 

thron ng (2) An Ser ene ruler,—(1) Eager accusers ; 

(2) A willing ju 
‘If... notan ev vii-doer, we should not have delivered him up.” 

(1) Guilt pce ae bey (2) Hypocrisy assuming purity ; 

(3 a oat aping justice ; (4) Sin personating holiness. 

ake him yourselves, and judge him.’ (1) An Casy shift of 
responsibility ; (2) A cowardly evasion of duty ; (8) An ignoble 
use of authori ty. 

. “That the word of corn ai be fulfilled.’’, (1) Though it 
involved his death ; (2) Though it employed base means.—The 
word of the Lord od be fultilled (1) PAC whatever cost ; (2) By 
whatever agencies. 


II, JESUS EXAMINED. 

1. As to his Kingship : 

Art thou the King of the Jews ? (83.) 
I have set my king upon my holy hill of Zion (Psa. 2 
The King ny on! shall come in (Psa. ‘4 : 7). 
Where is he that is born King of the Jews: ? (Matt. 2 
Art thou the King of the Jews? mg thy : 11.) 
Hail, King of the Jews! (Matt. 27 : 29.) 
There is another king, one Jesus (Acts 17 : 7). 
ll. As to his Kingdom: 

My kingdom is not of this world (36). 
The God of heaven [shall] set up a kingdom ‘enh 
His ki om... shall not be comnayes (Dan. 


Jesus went, .. . preaching the 
he Son of man coming in his 


25). 
21). 


« » BEES 


a 


: 44), 


pel of the kingdom (Matt, 4:2 
Eitan (Matt. 16 : 2s). 


Pilate saith unto hin, What is truth’? (38.) 
He shall bring forth judgement in truth (Isa. 42 : 3). 
ber only begotten, . . . tull of grace Syre - a ‘John 1:14). 
race and truth came by Jesus Christ (J ob 17). 
Me, a a man that hath told Big the trut n+ 3: 40). 
. the truth (John 14 
ar. ... bear w unto the truth (John 18 : 37). 

1. “ Art thon or the Jews'e” yx gittestion often asked ; 
(2) 4 ¥ misunderstood estion profoundly | 
=— t.—(1) ne question ; ; (2) The eee: (3) The ques- 
“ wal 


2. 


pat a: : 19). 
224). 


ety sin (Heb. 4 : 15). 
his mouth (1 Pet. 2 : %). 


oye own n ‘asses whet te unto me.’ (1) As fo oro 
ea erru 
th G vera ay By the the vr ; a) Te Roman : (3) For 
e wor' 
kingdom isnot; of this workd.”) (1) An unworldly.king- 
dom: (2) An Oren king.—‘* Not ot tate world’’ (dy In its 
7) In itx subjects ; (8) in its’ a€ (4) Tnr'its limit 
eas one that is of the truth hearet my voice.”” (1) onal 
are of the truth,—some one 3 not; (2) Some hear Jesus’ voice,— 
sone. Ge Bet 2 ; (8) Hearing his veice f nseparable ap reesdea 
** What is truth ?’’ A contprebensive oan Asked (2) 
a@ competent manele, (8) By a-careless inquirer 
Ill, JESUS REJECTED, | 
1. The Faultless Victim : 

I find no crime in him (38). ches 
He had done no violence, neither... . any 
Have thou nothing to do beng eee 
I am innocent of the blood 
Him who knew no sin (2 Cor. 5: 

Tn all ts tempted like as we pa yet 
Who no sin, neither was guile found 
Ui. The Proffered Release : 

Will ye... cde eeninn »  psarentam ly nat ones £(39.) | 
The governor was wont to release .. . one priennes (Matt. 27 : 15). 
Whow will ye that I release unto you? (Matt. 27 : 17.) 

that lh ». othe King of the Jews? (Mark 14 : 9.) 
I therefore and him (Luke 2h: 16). 
Pilate spake .. . #0 release Jesns (Lake 2 : 20). 
Pilate . . . had determined to roles Sham € : 16) 
Wt. The Emphatic Rejection: 

Not this man, but Barabbas (40). 

Fo Navas pb for Barabbas, and destroy Jesus (Matt. 27 27 : 20). 
He id rather release Barabbas unto them (Mark 15: 11). 
Away with this man, and release unto us Barabbas (Luke 23 : 18), 
We have fms king Dut Ceesar (John 19 ; 15). 
Jesus ; whom 7. . denied before the face of ase (Acts 3 ; 13). 
by denied the Holy and Righteous One (Acts 3 
“TI find no ‘no in him.” (1) Pilate had Sete (2) Pilate 
wet * heard ; (3) Pilate found no crime.—(l) Crime sought ; 3 (2) 
Innocence found. 
2. * Will ye. 
Their op 
1. 


. that I release unto you the Kingof the Jews?”’ (1) 
ity to t Jesus ; (2) Our opportunity to accept 
. The governor ; (2) The people ; (8) The prisoner ; (4) 


3. “ a Noe this” is man, b ny ey ay (1) Not ey but guilt ; 
2) Not Christ, ; @) Not salyatio 
ven, but nent) The’ World's opportunity ; ; @) The world’s 
choice. 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS. 
1. Betore Jewish Authorities : 

Led to Annas (John 18 : 12, 12). 

Subjected to q uestioning ing John 18 19). 


guaitten by an offiver ohn 18 is : 24 23), 


but sin; (4) Not | 


Led to Caiaphas (Matt. 26 : 57; Mark 14 : 53), 
Yalxe witnesses testify (Matt. 26 : 59-61). 
Declares his Messiahship (Mark 14 ; 61, 62). 

Is vehemently condemied (Mark 14 : 68, 4), 
Is shamefully abused (Luke 22 : 63-6: 65). 
Condemned by the Sanhedrin (Luke 22 : 66-71). 
Sent to Pilate (Matt. 27 : 2) 


. Before Roman Authorities : 
In Pilate’s hall of judgment (John ry =». 
fix accusers met outside (John 18 ; 28, 29). 
Their charges (John 18 ; ; Luke 23 : FD ae 
Responsibility shirked (John 18 : 31, 32). 
Pilate confers with Jesus (John 18 : 33" 38). 
Jesus sent to Herod (Luke 23 : 6, 7). 
He i4 again abused (Luke 28 : 10, tip. 
Pilate seeks to free Jesus (Luke 28 : 
ae proposal is spurned (John 18 : 

Crucifixion demanded (lake 23: 

Pilate is overborne (Matt, 27 : 24- i 


13-16), 
30, 40). 
20, 221). 


A lesson for judges (Deut. P75) :1). 
A lesson for witnesses (Exod. 20 : 16). 
A lesson for all (1 Tim, 2 ; 1-8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The examination of our Lord by the Jewish rulers, and the 
denials by Peter, intervene between the last lesson and this 
one. Whatever the number of the examinations, it seems 
quite certain that the final condemnation by the Sanhedrin 
did not occur until daybreak of Friday (Luke 22: 66; comp. 
Matt. 27:1; Mark 15: 1), since a death sentence could not 
be legally passed during the night. The three episodes of 
denial by Peter must be placed in the latter half of the night, 
the last one being at the close of the night examination before 
Caiaphas, as narrated by Matthew and Mark, and a little 
time before the formal condemnation. During the interval, 
our Lord seems to have been repeatedly subjected to mal- 
treatment. The evangelists describe the blows he received 
by six different phrases. 

Some perplexing questions arise in connection with the les- 
son itself. Verse 28, “that they ... might eat the paséover,” 
is the stronghold of those who hold that our Lord anticipated 
by one day the observance of the Jewish passover. On this 
difficulty, we have already commented. (The explanation of 
Robinson remains the simplest: “* Passover’ here refers to 
the entire festival.”) The details of the hearing before Pilate 
can be adjusted, but there is room for difference of opinion. 
Verses 29-38 are parallel with the other accounts of the be- 
ginning of the trial, but John is much fuller. The episode 
| of Herod (Luke 23 : 4-16) should be placed between verses 
38 and 39. The account of John is most brief in verses 39 
and 40, the other evangelists speaking at more length of Bar- 
abbas, while Matthew (27:19) tells of the message from 
Pilate’s wife. 
| The place was the “palace” of Pilate, the Pretorium, the 
| official residence of the Roman governor. The usual opinion 

at Pi oe seus Jerusalem, lived in the ainiener pallice 
of Herod, which was situated in the northern part of Mount 
Zion, overlooking the temple. Others think that Herod him- 
self occupied this, and that Pilate more natarally had his 
headquarters in the castle Antonia, where the Roman garri- 
son would be stationed. This too overlooked the temple,—in 
| military terms, commanding it entirely. The time was early 
| morning on Friday, April 7 (Nisan 15), A. D. 80. The hour 
of the day is in dispute, as will appear in connection with 
the subsequent lesson. 











CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Between the verses of the last lesson and those now coming 
| before us, we have, in John’s narrative, the account of the 
examination of Jesus in the house of Annas, and of the denials 
by Peter. In the other Gospels, the account of the judicial 
examination of Jesus in the presence of the Sanhedrin is 
given in the corresponding place in the narrative. John 
alludes to this judicial trial in the words of verse 24 and verse 
28, where a sending from Annas to Caiaphas is spoken of, and 
also a sending from Caiaphas to Pilate. Evidently John 
knew of the trial; but he was probably not present at it, or 
perhaps he may have omitted it in view of the fact that it 
| was already sufliciently well known through the story of the 
earlier evangelists. We may believe that both Annas and 
Caiaphas had the title of high-priest, the former retaining it 
because he had held the office at an earlier time; that the 
two occupied residences which were on opposite sides of a 
common court-yard; that in this court Peter was standing 
with the servants and officers; that John was acquainted with 
Annas, and thus obtained admission into his house, but was 
not admitted to the house of Caiaphas; and that, having 

awaited the issue of the trial before Caiaphas, he followed the 
| company who took Jesus to Pilate, or, at least, that he was 
| present when Pilate examined Jesus. 

Verse 28.—Th- palace: This was the place where Pilatc 
lived when in Jerusalem. It was probably a part of, or con- 
nected with, the citadel of Antonia,—the name “ pretorium ” 
| being given to the residences of the Roman governors in the 

| provinces. The word “palace” more properly describes it, 
therefore, than the word “ judgment-hall,” which is given by 
the Authorized V érsion,— Jt was early : The word here used re- 
fers to the fourth division, or watch, of the twelve night-hours ; 
that is, from three to six o'clock in the morning. The session 
of the Sanhedrin had been held in the earlier part of this 
| period of three hours (Luke 22 : 66, “as soon as it was day”). 








| 
| 
| 
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Jesus was led to Pilate in the later part of the same period, 
but yet not later than five o’elock, since, when Pilate gives 
his final decision after his examination of the case was fin- 
ished, it was only about the sixth hour; that is,6 A. M. 
Some have held, however, that the sizth hour is reckoned from 
6 A. M., according to the Jewish method of counting the 
hours, and not, according to the Roman method, from mid- 
night.—That they might not be defiled, but might eat the passover : 


‘The expression here used, according to the simplest and most | 


natural interpretation, would seem to indicate that the Jew- 
ish passover supper was to be eaten on the evening which 
followed this morning. The defilement was that which would 
come from contact with leaven in the house of a Gentile. 
The Jewish rulers and their party were more ready to defile 
their souls with murderous hatred, and even with the act of 
putting Jesus to death, so far as they could secure the accom- 
plishment of this act, than to expose themselves to cere- 
monial uncleanness, 

Verses 29, 30.—Therefore: Because they were unwilling to 
enter the house. Throughout the whole scene, Pilate treats 
the religious scruples of the Jews with respect, though he 
evidently understood the hollowness of their character and 
the selfishness of their purpose.— What accusation, etc.: The 
position of Pilate was that of a judge. Jesus was brought 
before his tribunal as a criminal. He was obliged, as a judge, 
to examine and try the case, and he seems to have acted, 
throughout the case, in accordance with the proper forms of 
law, so far as his attempt to discover the evidence of crime 
was concerned. He could not dismiss Jesus without inquir- 
ing into the accusation, and without endeavoring to ascertain 
the grounds and justice of it, when it was presented. His sin 
did not consist in what he did in this matter. It consisted in 
his refusal to release Jesus, and in his delivering him up to 
be crucified, after he had found that there was no crime in 
him. The character and action of Pilate in this whole scene, 
his feelings and impulses, his strength and weakness, may be 
studied with much profit, as they exhibit the workings of the 
soul in the class of men to which he belonged. But the ob- 
servation of the difference between him and the Jewish rulers 
is equally instructive—/J/ this man were not an evil-doer, we 
should not have delivered him up unto thee: The Jewish rulers | 
knew that they had no charge against Jesus which would 
justly lead to his condemnation. They also knew that, if they 
made an accusation, the Roman governor would probably 
demand proofs which they were unable to produce, and that 
he would have little sympathy with their religious animosity. 
They attempted at first, therefore, to induce him to accede to 
their. request that Jesus might~be-snhjected te the penalty, 


which they desired, without any formal charge on their part | 


before his tribunal. In connection with Pilate’s answer in 
verse 31, these words of theirs would seem to mean: We, 
who are the constituted authorities among the Jewish people, 


and whose office it is to inquire jnto offenses against their | 
religion, have, after due examination, brought him to you. | being in the earthly sphere. Jesus claimed no such’ power, 
This should be enougli to make you beliévée him'té be’dn evil- | and proposed to set up no‘such kingdom,’ 


doer. 


and substance of which is gathered up into the words of | 
verses 30 and 31. On finding that they took this position, | 
Pilate said to them: If he is an evil-doer, and yet not such | 
an one as can be brought before me with a definite charge | 


against him, I cannot examine thecase. The offense, if there 


is one, is an offense which you must decide upon in your own | 
court. Pass jedgment on him yourselves, in accordance with | 
your own law. To this the Jews reply: Itis not lawful for us | 
to it any man to death. This answer shows the reason why | to 
they did not wish to limit the trial of Jesus to their own 
tribunal, and why they brought him to Pilate; they were 
determined, if possible, that he should be put to death. But 
the words of the answer, when taken in connection with what 
precedes, not improbably indicate that they also meant thereby 
to say: We have already made such an examination, and have 
decided that he is worthy of death. We can do no more. 
We briag him to you that you may confirm our decision. 
We are deprived of the power of carrying out our own sen- 
tence. Pilate now answered them, as we may believe, with a 
new refusal to proceed with a trial of Jesus or to condemn 
him, unless an accusation were brought against him; and at 
this point, the Jewish rulers, finding themselves compelled to 
make a charge, brought forward the accusation which is given 
in Luke 23 : 2. 

Verse 32.—That the word of Jesus might be fulfilled, which he 
spake, signifying by what manner of death he should die: The 
apostle sees in this urgent demand upon Pilate and this refer- 
ence to the fact that the power of inflicting the punishment 
of death had been taken away from the Jews, a providential 
fulfillment of what Jesus had said in John 12 : 32 (comp. 


John 12: 33). Had he been put to death in accordance with | 


Jewish law, he would have been stoned. Crucifixion was a 
Roman, not « Jewish, punishment. It is noticeable here, as 
in many other places, that this evangelist has an additional 
purpose, beyond that of the mere narrative; namely, that of 
showing by the narrative that Jesus was the divine messenger 
fulfilling the divine plan, the Christ and the Son of God. 
By what manner of death: This expression of the Revised 
Version exactly represents the Greek words. John 12: 32; 


Not improbably, there may have been some farther | king in opposition to Cesar. He then adds a proof of this 
conversation between them and Pilate at this point, the sum | 


to crucifixion. 

Verse 33.—Pilate therefore entered again into the palace, and 
called Jesus, and said unto him, Art thou the King of the Jews? 
If we insert Luke 23 : 2 before this verse, the accounts in all 
the four Gospels are easily brought into harmony at this point. 
The Jewish rulers bring forward the charge that Jesus claims 
| to be a king, and, as such, sets himself in opposition to the 
Roman emperor. This charge is one which Pilate is com- 
pelled to examine, and he goes back into the palace and pre- 
sents the question “Art thou,” ete. to Jesus. The judicial 
trial before the Roman governor, strictly speaking, begins 
with this charge; and it is not surprising, therefore, that the 
earlier evangelists should have commenced their brief narra- 
tives at this point,—omitting the previous part of the story 
which John gives, The omission, in the other Gospels, of 
what is found here in verses 34-36, is eunily accounted for in 
the same way. 

Verses 34, 35.—In answer to Pilate’s question fn ‘verse 33, 
Jesus says, Sayest thou this of thyself, or did others tell it thee 
concerning me? The meaning of these’ words is probably: as 
follows: In asking this question, do yon mean to ask whether 
I claim to be a king in the sense in which you, as a Roman 
governor, understand the word, or are you simply repeating 
what the Jews have told you when they said that I claimed 
to be aking? Jesus knew, of course, that the Jewish rulers 
had made the charge ; but the word “king” might have a two- 
fold sense. Pilate must have his mind turned to this distinc- 
tion in the two uses of the word, in order that he may judge 
rightly of Jesus’ position. If the question was king in the 
Roman sense, he could answer at once in the negative; he 
had made no such claim. If it was kitig in the Jewish sense, 
he must answer, indeed, in the affirmative; but in doing so, 
while he admitted that (as the Jews had declared) he had 
called himself a king, this claim on his part did not involve 
the other part of what they had said (Luke 23: 2); namely, 
that he had perverted the nation, or forbidden to give tribute 
to Cesar. Pilate answers, 4m I a Jew? That is to say, I 
have nothing to do with Jewish notions or views. I am a 
Roman governor, before whom you have been brought on a 
charge of treasonable opposition to the emperor. The only 
| question which I have to ask is, whether you pretend to be a 

| king in the Roman sense. The charge that you do comes 
| from your own countrymen and their rulers, and I am called 
| to examine into it. What have you to say to this charge? 





| = ~ —_ 
8:28; 3:14, which speak of Jesus as lifted up, also refer | pending upon it.—Have I been born and am I come: These two 


expressions refer to the time of Jesus’ entrance into his human 
life; but the former points to that entrance as a birth, like 
that of other men, while the latter has reference to it as the 
appearance of a messenger from God.—That I should bear wit- 
ness unto the truth : The work of Jesus is presented very largely, 
in this Gospel, under the figure of witness-bearing, or testi- 
mony. He is the great witness-bearer, the one who, being in 
the bosom of the Father, can reveal him and his truth, the 
only one who ean do this fully and perfectly. As such a 
witness-bearer,—the perfect source of life and truth,—he is 
the King in the realm of truth.—Every one that is of the truth: 
The word “of,” in such cases, seems to denote something more 
than merely belonging to, as if to a domain; it indicates, as 
we may say, the origin of the character and inner life. Those 
who draw their inmost life from the truth. 

Verse 38.—Pilate’s question, What is truth? was probably 
uttered in a tone which showed that he thonght that no an- 
swer was to be sought for, or could be given, and also that the 
claim to be a king in the realm of truth was a harmless 
thing,—the foolish delusion of a would-be philosopher or of 
an enthusiast, No answer was desired or waited for. The 







question ‘iridicated his complete skepticism ; but it also indi- 
cated his on that there was no case against 
Jesus wh - standing before his tribunal. . 
was in st 

the t] 

Pilate 

done 1 

Herod, ’ 

had gatd’ this, snag conviction, no doub 

had beer “Upon his own mind. The. word “crime” 


refers, of opurke, $o. 4 crime against the Roman government, 
or such as should ¢all for a sentence of condemnation from his 
tribunal. But Pilate evidently felt also that there was 
wrong in Jesus, which could justly awaken the deadly hatred 
of the Jewish rulers. The Roman judge, with the Roman 
sense of justice, saw that there was no evil in him, and he 
pronounced his acquittal of the charge which had been made. 
Verses 39, 40.—The proposal in these verses was made for 
the purpose of setting Jesus free; but Pilate was not cou- 
rageous enough to obey his sense of justice, and refuse at once 
to condemn him. He endeavored to get the consent of the 
Jewish rulers, and thus escape offending them, while releasing 
Jesus. It was at this point that his final yielding, and thus the 
sin of his action, began.— The King of the Jews: These words 
were uttered in a tone of scorn or ridicule, perhaps; but the 





“ What hast thou done?” 
Verse 36.—Having drawn Pilate’s tion to this distinc- 
na the meanin, of his 

‘serise, Jesus 


tion, and led liga to declare plainly 
question was king in thé Résian 
, question in the negative. Jy kingdom is not of this world : 
‘The word “of” here refers to origin. The kingdoms which 
might arise in opposition to Rome were, like the Roman 
power, “of this world,” having their origin and life and 





' He was thus no 


negative statement, which would, to the mind of Pilate, be 
| the clearest and most convincing proof that could be given; 
| for what kingdom had Pilate ever known in which, in case of 
a contest with another power, the servants and adherents of 
the king would not fight for hini?—My servants: As the case 
is a supposed one, these servants are those who would be such 
in the supposed case.— Now: This word, as in many similar 
instances in the New Testament, means, as the case actually 
| stands. The fact, which was menifest to every observer, and 

to Pilate himself, that the disciples of Jesus were not con- 
tending for him was, in itself, conclusive evidence at this 
| moment that he had and claimed no earthly kingdom; that 
the Jews, in affirming that, as a king, he would forbid to give 
tribute and refuse submission to Ceesar, had made an unfonnded 
and false accusation.—Not from hence: That is, not of this 
world ; not having an earthly, but a heavenly origin. 

Verse 37.—Art thou a king then? This question was put by 
Pilate, as we may believe, partly with a view to a further 
examination into the precise meaning of the claim which 
Jesus actually made, and partly as an expression of surprise 
and astonishment which might convey to the mind of Jesus 
some sense of the absurdity of such a claim: “A king art 
thou?”—such is the order of the words and of the emphasis 
in the Greek. The former of the two elements we may find 
in the question, because, inasmuch as Pilate had to deal with 
these Jewish accusers, and also had to see that he made no 
failure in his duty as a judge (since, if he did so, they might 
make a charge against himself), it might seem necessary for 
him to press Jesus still farther as to his claims, and not to rest 
satisfied simply with the denial which he had just given.— 
Thou sayest that Iam a king: Not improbably, the rendering 
of the word “that” by “ because” (as in the margin of the 
Rev. Ver.), or, “for” (as the American Revisers translate it), 
is to be preferred. In either case, the phrase inyolves an 
affirmative answer: Yes, I am aking; or, Yes, for I am a 
king; and the following sentence explains this answer in its 
exact meaning: I am king in the realm of the truth, Those 
who give a willing ear to the truth (receptively hear it) be- 
long to my kingdom, and are my subjects,—To this end refers 












scorn was Ghepyeet: rather towards the Jews than towards 
: er: Barabbas is a person of whom we know 
nothing; Stork roth” here means a violent person, 

or outlaw, who engaged in insurrection (Luke 23: 19), and 


who committed robbery or other crimes. 





CHRIST'S BEAL KINGDOM. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


I. Let us fix our attention, first, upon the royal proclama- 
tion which our Saviour made in his answer to the interro- 
gation of Pilate. 

1, He gave as the description of his kingdom, that it was 
not of this world. Pilate said, “Art thou a king?” Jesus 
gave him the reply that indicated the strongest kind of 
asseveration: “Thou sayest that I am a king.” But he 
added, My kingdom is “not from hence.” Now we are 
aware that every monarch must have some sort of “divine 
right” to rule on a throne; what was the right that Jesus 
here asserted as his own ? 

It might have been the right of possession. He might 
have shown this Roman governor that he owned these people, 
—for with him were “the oracles of God,” which they revered 
as supreme. He could have said to him, “I am that Messiah 
who was predicted by their prophets to reign.” But then 
Pilate, the ignorant unbeliever, could have answered to 
this, “I do not recognize the right of even the Jews’ Messiah 
to be a king.” 

It might have been the right of conquest. Jesus might 
have told him that he had subjected these people by his 
miracles, that he proved divine authority by wielding divine 
power. But to this Pilate had, for a ready reply, the woefu' 
fact that it was the Jews who had already delivered this so- 
called Messiah into his hands. ‘Fhey had declared they would 
not have him to reign over them, and were now seeking his death. 

It might have been the right of acceptance; for Christ, in 
sober earnest, could have appealed away from priests to popu- 
lace, and reminded Pilate that once, on the shore of Gennesaret, 
the people’s enthusiasm had reached such a height that he 
had been obliged to withdraw himself miraculously from the 
multitudes, lest they should make him a king “ by force ;” 
and just now,—only yesterday, as it were,—right here out near 
the brook Kidron, men, women, and children had strewn his 
path through the Valley of Jehoshaphat with olive branches 
and palms, and had spread their garments under the feet of 
the borrowed beast he rode in a royal triumph even into the 
gate of Jerusalem. But here, again, Pilate was at liberty 
to interrupt him with a fine sarcasm in the suggestion that 








to, and is explained by, the following that with the clause de- 


he had better settle such matters with Herod, the regular 
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heir; for there seemed rather too many kings of the Jews 
now, for thrones to go round. 

What Jesus did assert in his own behalf, was the right of 
personal genuineness as a man, and hence as the king of men. 
Tie explained a confusion in appearances, by showing that his 
kingdom was not material, not temporal, not even hereditary 
or belligerent. It was “not of this world,’—not “from 
hence.” It was a sovereignty in the hearts of human beings; 
if was, in one word, the kingdom of truth among men. The 
heathen governor, of course, did not dare dispute this ; indeed, 
he hardly knew what it meant. He swiftly closed that 
interview by asking the memorable question, “What is truth ?” 

2. Understanding, therefore, precisely what Jesus in this 
definite proclamation of his sovereignty claimed as the basis 
of his divine right, we are prepared to ask, What was the 
nature of his kingdom ? 

It was spiritual in every particular. It did not need any 
fleet or flag; it would not want either army or arsenal ; it did 
not propose to collect customs or make treaties. This imperial 
officer saw clearly that Jesus offered no menace to Cesar. 
His errand was not political, but personal and religious. The 
kingdom he was establishing over Judea and the world, was 
exactly that which Satan had promised him when tempted in 
the wilderness; that which he had then contemptuously 
repudiated because he would take no authority or office from 
the tempter’s hands, nor accept any of the Devil’s conditions 
anneaed to the tender. 

And yet this kingdom was to be organic to the last degree 
of institution, It would have its laws, its ordgra, and its 
rulers. It openly announced that it would lay its hand on 
men and money, lands and seas, in order that it might use 

“thers as means of advancement in raising the race t6 the 
image of God in purity and holiness and strength. 

IT. Let us now study the process by which this kingdom, of 
which Jesus was the king, was established on the earth. 

1. In the beginning, Christ united a few true men to him- 
self for the sake of the work they could do and the help they 
could bring him. It was not the coming together of a people, 
who, as soon as they began to feel the need of government, 
elected a king. Christ was the earliest and the only king this 
kingdom ever had; the king lived before the kingdom had 
any subjects, But when Jesus came forward to redeem souls 
from sin, and so make men true and pure, he selected a band 
of workers as his associates in propagating the truth which 
should make men free. 

2. Then, second, he joined these to each other by rendering 
them efficient in the instant conversion of souls. He chose 
Andrew, and at once managed it so that Andrew “found” 
Simon. He chose Philip, and in twenty-four hours Philip 
“found” Nathaniel. And right there, in ofder to show 
everybody the principle on which this extension of his spirit- 
ual sway must proceed, he took pains to say why Nathanael 
was accepted in particular,—he was an Israelite without 
guile; that is, he was an unreproached, genuine, just, true 
man,precisely what every one needed to be in a kingdom of 
truth, whose subjects must be simply true. 

8. Then, in the third place, a tremendous sifting of the 
entire community ensued. Suddenly this great Teacher, on 
one or two historic occasions, put forth the most revolutionary 
doctrines in his preaching publicly; all true and orthodox 
and right, but extreme and radical, and calculated to test 
their obedience and love to the last degree (John 6 : 53-58). 
The result of such strong doctrine was to stumble many of 
his friends (John 6: 66-71). The point which our Lord 
pressed was that of a supreme and vital union to himself. 
Those who took their chances in the kingdom of truth must 
be “in Christ Jesus;” for he was the king, and the king was 
truth. It was impossible that all of this crowd should have 
wit enough to understand him. And some went away; and 
some stayed, and grew mystic in love for him personally, so as 
to lose truth in mere attachment to Jesus. 

4. Then the next step, now become essential, was for our Lord 
to disappear from their sympathy and sight. There was 

’ gpringing up, naturally enough, a human regard, a manly 
friendship, a fraternal tenderness, which was diverting his 
adherents frem truth alone,—truth, solitary, grand, and simple, 
as the gift of God to men. So Jesus told the company, one 
day as they sat together, that he should leave them soon 
(John 16 ; 5-7), We have all read the tale, and we remem- 
ber how this almost broke their hearts; it appeared to them 
as if the light and warmth of the sun had gone out of the sky 
at once. Why was this departure “expedient”? The verse 
so often quoted from one of the later epistles, shows how these 
early believers understood it afterwards (2 Cor.5:16). It 
was essential that every real Christian should be satisfied with 
the truth—pure truth. Souls must learn to know and love 
Jesus as the king of the kingdom; not as a historic head or 
a personal friend, but as the embodiment of the truth as it 
forever should be in the thoughts and lives of men. 

5. Finally, Jesus went away as he said, and the promised 
Comforter came on Pentecost Day. And now, with a passion- 
ate love and loyalty and longing, true believers lose not one 
moment more in any wistful gazing up into heaven. . Christ 
is formed in them, the hope of glory, a present help and joy 
in their hearts; and the King is coming again! 

So we see, once for all, what it is that we ask when we pray, 


as we do daily, “Thy kingdom come.” We want the conversion 
of souls to a standard of truth; more subjects in this realm of 
Christ’s truth; more pure women and more honest men; 
maidens fair-foreheaded in honor, ‘and lads that will scorn to 
lie; more genuineness through and through, the world seeing 
us walking in the light; more glory for Christ’s covenant, more 
graces for Christ’s people, and more jewels for Christ’s crown. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They themselves entered not into the palace, that they might not 
be defiled, but might eat the passover (v. 28). How much more 
particular men are to seem clean outside than to be clean 
inside. Very few men, or women, will go to church in their 
working dress, or with untidy garments of any sort; but a 
great many men and women will go to church without any 
mental dr spiritual preparation for the services there. Ten 
times more attention is commonly paid, on a Sunday morn- 
ing, to blacking boots, and to arranging hair, and to putting 
on one’s best clothing in the showiest way, than to family prayers 
and to private devotions, in “getting ready for church.” It 
is avery rare thing for a person to go to church without 
washing the face and hands in advance of the start from home. 
It is not as rare for one to go to church without an attempt to 
clean up—inside. Very often a mother will tell a teacher 
that her little boy or little girl doesn’t come to Sunday-school 
because of a lack of decent clothing. More rarely does a 
mother admit that her boy or girl is so viciously disposed as 
to endanger the morals of the other scholars in her child’s 
class. Is there such a great difference, after all, in the spirit 
of our neighbors—not to include ourselves—nowadays, and 
the spirit of those Jews who would plan to crucify Jesus, but 
would shrink from going to their religious services with soiled 
hands or defiled garments? 

What accusation bring ye against this man? (v. 29.) There 
is a great deal of carping and of denunciation in the world, 
on the strength of prejudice, and of en¢ty, and of hatred, 
against the individual who is thus opposed; where no dis- 
tinct accusation or charge could be formulated by the opposer. 
Men do not always stop to consider why they sneer or decry ; 
it is enough that they dislike, and that they want their dis- 
like to be known. It would not have been easy for the haters 
of Jesus to say precisely why they hated him, at the time of 
his bringing before Pilate. Nor would it be easy for all who 
are over against Jesus and his followers at the present time to 
say why they are in opposition tohim. . They would not want 
to confess now, any more than others were willing to confess 
then, that the real cause of hatred of him is and was his holi- 
ness and his truth-declaring." There is a penetrating power 
in that question of Pilate, “ What accusation bring ye against 
thisman?” Are you opposed to Jesus? If so, why? 

Pilate... said... Art thou the King of the Jews? Jesus an- 
swered, Sayest thou this of thyself, or did others tell it thee con- 
cerning me? (vs. 33,34.) The wisdom of answering a question, 
and the manner of its answering, depend very much on the 
spirit of the questioner. Jesus asked Pilate why Pilate ques- 
tioned as he did, before Jesus would attempt an answer to 
Pilate’s questioning. The example of Jesus is to be followed 
in this matter, as in others, by those who would teach wisely, 
or who would answer discreetly. If one is an honest searcher 
after truth, almost any question asked by him may be consid- 
ered tenderly, and be answered as fully and as helpfully as 
possible. But if a questioner questions only in an effort to 
overthrow or to entangle the one whom he questions, it may 
be unwise to enter into discussion with him. How sayest 
thou this? is a wise question as preliminary to a wise under- 
standing of the case, in many a field of inquiry. 

My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight (v. 36). Jesus clearly does 
not want his followers to fight for his kingdom as his kingdom. 
There is a difference of opinion as to his wish for his servants 
to fight for an earthly government—as a government ordained 
of God. Some would understand from these words of Jesus, 
that his followers are never to fight for a government here on 
earth. Others find in them the implied approval by Jesus of 
fighting for the government which is hereonearth. In this 
matter, as in others, each disciple of Jesus is to stand or fall 
as in the sight of his own Master; and if any man lacks 
wisdom, let him ask of God, nothing doubting. 

To this end have I been born, and to this end am I come inio 
the world, that I should bear witness wnto the truth. Every one 
that is of the truth heareth my voice (v. 37). There is hardly a 
more startling declaration of Jesus in all the record of his 
sayings than just this one. The substance of this declaration 
is: I came into the world to show what truth is, and I have 
so far succeeded that whoever is a lover of truth is glad to be 
my follower. In the light of this declaration, it appears that 
he who refuses to be a follower of Jesus is not a lover of the 
truth. This testing-line is a line which Jesus has drawn. It 
is not a line of ecclesiastics and creed-makers as such. He 
who finds fault with the line must join issue on account of it 
with Jesus himself—and that is what he does do. 








They cried out, . . . saying, Not this man, but Barabbas. Now 
Barabbas was a robber (v. 40). Human nature is not so very 


difierent in the different ages. Men who reject the truth are 
ready to support the wildest forms of error, It is probable 
that those who gave their voice for Barabbas the robber, 
instead of for Jesus, had some plausible way of defending their 
action ; that they could say something in behalf of Barabbas 
beyond the fact that he was a robber. At the present time, 
for example, there are persons in both England and America 
who actually give their preference to Booddha in contrast 
with Jesus. They know that Booddha ran away from his 
wife and only child, and set up the selfishest form of religion 
that was ever conceived among men; yet they say that Edwin 
Arnold’s poetry about Booddha is so pretty that they are 
ready to choose Booddha, if they must choose any master; for 
they won’t have Jesus. And this is only a specimen of the 
way men act who refuse to serve Jesus, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Preliminary note.—No teacher can gain a complete idea 
of the two trialsof Jesus,—one ecclesiastical, before the coun- 
cil; the other civil, before Pilate——without a very careful 
study of the story in all four of the evangelists. In this way 
only can the efforts of Pilate to release Jesus be appreciated, 

In the trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrin, the charge was 
“blasphemy.” For this he was judged worthy of death. But 
as the Jews had no longer the right to inflict the death-pen- 
alty, they carrjed their captive before the Roman governor, 
who had the power of lifeand death. Since, however, Pilate 
cared nothing for a charge of “ blasphemy,” they changed the 
indictment when they appeared before him, and now charged 
Jesus with “treason.” ‘They claimed that he had asserted his 
regal authority, thus contravening the authority of the Roman 
emperor. This charge seems to have made no deep impres- 
sion on the mind of the governor, probably partly because of 
the calm and patient demeanor of Jesus as he stood before the 
judge, and partly from the fact that he had done no overt act 
to prove that he had ever really preferred any such high 
claim. Besides, Pilate knew well that the chief priests had a 
grudge against this man, and that they were ever ready to go 
to any length to pay off such grudges. 

In this lesson, there are two striking pictures. The first 
picture is formed by these ecclesiastics and their servants, 
outside of the judgment-hall. There they stand, their heads 
full of thoughts of evil, and their hearts overflowing with 
malice and hatred. He whom they desire to kill has been 
taken away from them by the Roman ruler into the hall of 
judgment. Why do they not themselves enter? Have they 
suddenly lost all interest in the issue of the trial? No. Are 
they so confident, then, of the result, that they can afford 
calmly to wajt outside? Again, no. Does the Roman law 
prohibit their entrance? Again, no, What is it, then, that 
holds them in the outer court? Religion. Why, but they 
are murderers at heart! ‘Yes, but they will murder in a reli- 
gious way. They are inthe midst of the feast of the passover, 
and to enter the judgment-hall of a Gentile court would defile 
them, so that they would be debarred from further participa- 
tion in the solemn feast. This is why these religious murder- 
ers stay out, and put a curb on their desire to rush into the 
hall, and there scream “ Crucify, crucify !” 

This picture has often been reproduced, under various cir- 
cumstances. The Inquisition was full of this satanic spirit 
which animated the Jewish leaders, Fastings and crossings, 
genuflexions and pater-nosters were carefully heeded by those 
monsters the Dominicans, while they were torturing the life 
of the saints and others. (Oh, how like the rulers!) When 
the ecclesiastical tribunal was through with them, it passed 
them over to the civil power, that by it their victims might 
be brought to the stake. But, as a matter of fact, all outward 
punctiliousness in religious ceremonies that is not accompa- 
nied by inward holiness, is a mockery, and proceeds from the 
same spirit as that which animated those Jewish rulers. 
There be still those who makg clean the outside of the cup 
and platter, whose inward parts are full of ravening and 
wickedness. Not that the outside should be neglected, but 
that to care for the oyter and neglect the inner is hypocrisy. 

The second picture consists of two figures, Pilate and Jesus. 
The former is in the place of superior and judge, the latter at 
the criminals’ bar. Strange sight, and most incongruous posi- 
tion! The one, a man of weak character (yet only too strong 
when pushed on to bloody deeds by his own interest), a 
schemer, a time-server, now over-timid and now over-bold, 
his life had been full of sin, and devoid of conscience. And 
yet before him stands the only sinless nian who ever trod the 
earth since the time of the first Adam. Thus the sinner, 
guilty before God and man, judges the innocent. But more. 
When we turn to look at the divine character of the prisoner, 
we find that this picture presents features still more striking; 
for there we see the divine Man standing as a culprit before a 
degraded and vile judge. If angels were at that moment 
gazing on that unparalleled scene, what, think you, were 

their thoughts ? 

Now ask the scholars this question: “ Are Jesus and Pilate 
ever to meet again?” Yes; for another judgment day is 
coming. The judgment hall on that day will be a good deal 





larger than Pilate’s hall; for there shall be gathered “all 
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nations” (Matt. 26 : 31, 32). In that day Pilate will not be 
the judge, but Jesus will. In that day no sentence will fall 
from Pilate’s lips, but the sentence of condemnation will come 


for his offending against the Jewish religion, so they had to | Jews; eighteen hund 
make other charges before Pilate. He went outside to the | here? Me? 
priests and elders, and asked, Of what do you accuse this | 


red years ago, and now. Any others? Any 
You ? ete ‘ 


from the lips of the Nazarene. Herod will be there also, and 
the Jews, Annas, Caiaphas, and all. The scales will then be 
turned, and he whose right it was, and is, shall rule his ene- 
mies with a rod of iron. 

But this scene of Jesus before Pilate is being re-enacted in 
a different way, but none the less really, in our school to-day. 
Before the door of each unregenerated heart Jesus stands. 


He pleads, knocks, calls, and inside is the soul, judging 
whether it had better open the door or not. Is not this a 


scene somewhat similar to that one afforded by our lesson? 
Only the title would be, not “ Jesus before Pilate,” but “ Jesus 
before you.” Yes, in a sense deeply true, every one in this 
school is passing judgment upon Jesus as he pleads before us. 
Like Pilate, we are rejecting him, unless we have yielded him 
our allegiance already. In this case, too, the day is coming 
when the scenes will shift. Now it is Jesus before you; then 
it will be “you before Jesus.” He who to Jesus says in this 
world, “Depart,” will in that day hear Jesus say to him, 
“Depart.” But he who now says “Come,” will have the 


unutterable joy of hearing the Saviour say in the day of 


judgment, “ Come.” 
As a blackboard way of putting this truth, let the words be 


arranged as follows, and read first down and then up, in 
each case: 








JESUS JESUS 
BEFORE BEFORE 
PILATE. ~ YOU. 























HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In what place was Jesus taken prisoner? Who agreed to 
show the soldiers which man to take? By what sign was he 
betrayed? After Jesus was bound and led away, where was 
he first taken? To whom did Annas soon send Jesus? In 
the great open hall of the palace of the high-priest, Jesus was 
kept until early in the morning. 

Before Caiaphas—During the night there was a hurried 
meeting of elders, scribes, and priests. They tried to find 
witnesses to come and prove that he had done enough to de- 
serve to be punished with death. Some came with different 


stories, but the law required at least two witnesses to make 
the same charge, Finally some sua, wre mere a~-a s+ 


say that he could destroy the temple of God, and raise it in 
three days, (Do you know what he meant by that?) The 
high-priest stood up, and said, “What is it which these wit- 
ness against thee?” Jesus did not answer. Caiaphas also 
asked him, “Answerest thou nothing?” What “did the 
prophet Isaiah say, seven hundred years before, about the 
time when, “though oppressed, he opened not his mouth” ? 
Again the high-priest asked, and bade him answer, “ Tell 
us whether thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” Jesus 
answered, “ Ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right 
hand of power, and coming on the clouds of heaven.” Then 
the high-priest rent his clothes, as if he felt shocked to hear 
such words. He turned to the listeners, and talked in this 
way: You have heard his blasphemy; he pretends to be 
God. What think ye? They ai: said, He deserves to die. 
Then they began to mock him; they blindfolded him, struck 
him with their hands, called him Christ in mockery, and 
said, Now, prophet, tell who struck thee. So the night hours 
wore away. Was no friend near to speak some word of com- 
fort? Where were his disciples? Where were all those 
once blind, lame, sick, hungry, in sorrow, whom he had 
blessed? Peter and John had followed afar off to see what 
would be done to their Master. Peter came into the court of 
the palace, and sat near a fire which had been kindled in the 
chilly night. Three times he was asked if he knew this man, 
and had not been one of his company. What had Jesus told 
him he would do three times that night? ‘When the cock 
crew just afier Peter denied the third time, Jesus turned and 
looked at Peter. What did Peter remember then? They 
were bitter tears of repentance that he shed when he went out 
and wept. What did the high-priest say Jesus deserved? 
The Jews could not punish a prisoner with death ; for they 
were ruled by the Romans, and the Roman governor must sen- 


tence their prisoner. That was why, early in the morning of 


Friday, they led Jesus bound before Pilate the governor. 


Judged.—He was taken into the hall of judgment, but those 
who charged him with sins worthy of death would not them- 


selves enter the court-room.. Why? Pilate was a Gentile ; 
he did not always live in Jerusalem, for he was governor of 
Judea; but he had a palace in the city, and always stayed 
_ there in the time of the passover; and when such crowds came 
to the feast, many soldiers were needed to keep peace and 
order. The Jewish priests and elders were glad to send Jesus 
to Pilate to be judged ; but they would not enter the house of 
a Gentile during the passover, lest they would not be pure 
and clean for all the services of the passover. They would 
not so defile their bodies; what do you think of their hearts? 
What did they charge against Jess? Pilate would not care 


man? They told him that he deserved to die, but they could | 


not put any man to death. They said he had called himself 
a king, that he was destroying the peace of the Jews, that he 
told the people not to serve Cesar, their rightful ruler. Was 
that true? Surely some of them knew that Jesus had taught 
obedience to law by saying, “Render to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s,” when he was shown the Roman penny with 
Ceesar’s head stamped upon it. .Some must have heard that 
he once worked a miracle to pay a tax, when he told Peter to 
find a piece of silver in a fish’s mouth. Pilate went back to 
question Jesus himself, “Art thou a king?” This is the 
meaning of Jesus’ answer: Thou sayest it. For that, to be 
a king I was born and came into the world to bear witness 
unto the truth. Even in the hall of judgment, Jesus would 
have taught the cold, selfish governor, who cared more for 
place and favor than for all Jesus could have told him. 
“What is truth?” Pilate asked; but without waiting for an 
answer, he went again out to the Jews, and said, “I find no 
crime (or fault] in him.” Pilate did not want to punish an 
innocent man, and yet for himself he was afraid to displease 
the high-priests and elders. He heard the prisoner called 
Jesus of Nazareth, and knew that he had come from Galilee. 
Sent to Herod.—With a guard of soldiers Jesus was taken to 
Herod’s palace near the temple. Herod questioned Jesus, but 
he answered nothing. The soldiers mocked him, put royal 
robes on him, and, at Herod’s order, took him back again to 
Pilate, Herod and Pilate, who had quarreled, had become 
friends again; but Herod had not helped Pilate to know what 
to do with the innocent man who stood before him. 
Barabbas.—It was the custom, at the passover, to pardon 
some prisoner. There was in prison a man named Barabbas, 
a robber who stirred up the people in a mob that led to mur- 
der. Pilate reminded them of the custom, and said, Whom 
shall I release unto you? Perhaps he meant to remind them 
how the people waved palms, and shouted, a few days before, 
“Hail, King of the Jews!” when he asked, Shall I release 
unto you the King of the Jews? He knew that it was for 
envy the chief priests had delivered Jesus unto him; for 
the only answer was, “ Not this man, but Barabbas.” The 
priests stirred up the people to shout the name of Barabbas, 
to turn loose among them a dangerous thief and murderer, 
and to try to destroy one who could give life and salvation. 





BLACKBOARD. HINTS. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“T see the crowd in Pilate’s hall.” 


“In duties and in suffering too.” 

“ What grace, O Lord, and beauty shone.” 
“My Jesus, I love thee.” 

“O Lord, when we thy path retrace.” 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


To how many examinations was Jesus subjected? About 
what time did each occur? Describe that before the Jewish 
authorities. What saying of Jesus was fulfilled immediately 
after sentence was pronounced by the Sanhedrim? (John 18: 
28; Matt. 20: 17-19.) Was the hall of judgment in the 
palace of Herod the Great, or in the fortress Antonia? How 
did the conduct of those who led Jesus to the judgment-hall 
show the accuracy of Jesus’ description cf them? (Matt. 23: 
25-27.) What inquiry lies at the base of all righteous judg- 
ment? (v. 29.) Is it probable that Pilate asked this question 
from a sense of justice, or for other reasons? Had he, or had 
he not, probably known of Jesus before this occasion? (Matt. 
27:18.) Had the priests and élders brought their prisoner 
to Pilate for trial, or merely to obtain a confirmation of their 
sentence? (vy. 30.) What did this answer imply concerning 
their own character and judgment? Was it true, or false? 
How long before had the manner of Christ’s death been 
prophesied? By what political state of affairs was the fulfill- 
ment brought about? (v. 31.) How long had it been unlawful 
for the Jews to punish by death? If the power had resided 
in them, what manner of death would they have declared for 
Jesus? (Lev. 24:16.) Was it by human design or divine 
purpose that this power had been taken from them? (v. 82.) 
How often had Jesus announced the manner of his death? 
Did, or did not, the particular form of his death affect our 
salvation? Did Pilate’s first answer indicate a desire to save 
Jesus’ life, a wish to rid himself of the case, or resentment of 
the manner of his presentation? What accusation prompted 
Pilate’s first question to the prisoner? (v.33; Luke 23 : 1-8.) 
Why did they not charge him with blasphemy, the crime for 
which they condemned him? Did Jesus know whether Pilate 
asked this question as a personal seeker of salvation, or in his 
official capacity? (vs. 34, 35; 2; 24,25.) Why did he force 
him to confess his personal attitude toward the King of the 


Jews? Who can escape such a confession? Did Jesus unfold 
justify ‘nimséi, or vo leSo tne Koutan ww vere wus Cre wey 





THE ANNAS. 
CAIAPHAS. 
JUDGES COUNCIL. 
OF PILATE. 
JESUS. HEROD. 











Norr.—The phrase on the left to stand on the board during 
the session. On review, ask to whom Jesus was taken first. 
Write “ Annas,” and call out two facts,—who he was, and why 
Jesus was led to him. Passon to each of the others, writing name 
as given by the school, and fixing a few points concerning each, 
Two closing questions,—What was the outcome of trial before 
these judges? How did Jesus glorify the Father in this trial? 


JESUS WAS JUDGED | 





WHERE? WHEN? 
BY WHOM? 
RESULTS: 


JESUS WILL JUDGE! 


Norr.—Let all except the last line stand on the board during 
the session. In review this scheme is self-developing to the 
word “results.” Here there will naturally be called out, 
Abuse, Injustice, Death,—which write. Look beyond, however, 
and add Redemption, Glory te God. Have read 2 Corinthians 
5: 10, and for impressive contrast write the last line, and apply 
to those who then rejected him, and those who now do 60. 














NOT THIS MAN, BUT BARABBAS. 


& SAVIOUR R ROBBER 
REJECTED. ACCEPTED. 
BY WHOM? 











Nore.—Allow headline only to stand during the session. 
Who spoke these words? To whom? When? Where? Who 
is meant by “this man”? What had he proved himself in life? 
“A Saviour.” What had Barabbas proved himself? “A rob- 
ber.” What cnstom did Pilate observe at the passover season? 
What did the people say when he offered to release Jesus? 
How then did they treat “this man”? “Rejected.” And Ba- 
rabbas? “Accepted.” Final question,—By whom? By the 





37; 1 Tim.6:13.) How did Pilate meet his hour of supreme 
opportunity? (v. 38.) What incident does John omit, prob- 
ably, at this point? (Luke 23: 4-12.) What did the coward 
propose doing with the innocent man, before whom his own 
conscience now stood condemned as a rejecter of truth? 
(vs. 39, 40; Luke 23 : 13-22.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What is the subject of the lesson? 
2. Who led Jesus to the hall of judgment? 3. What time of 
day was it? 4. What was the day of the week? 5. Why did 
not the Jews themselves put Jesus to death? 6. What was 
their scruple about entering a Gentile house? 7. Contrast 
this scruple with their wickedness. 8. Show how abruptly 
Pilate is here introduced. 9. How happened Pilate to be in 
Jerusalem? 10. What was his official residence? 11. How do 
we know that Pilate’s wife was with him? 12. Show the 
propriety of Pilate’s first question to the Jews. 138. Give the 
Saxon for “ malefactor.”” 14. Who had the power to inflict 
death? 15. What was the Jewish, and what the Roman, 
mode of capital punishment? 16. How had Jesus indicated 
what death he should die? 17. What accusation do we know 
that the Jews finally made? 18. How does Pilate’s question 
to Jesus show the accusation? 19. Describe the examination 
of Jesus before Pilate. 20. Who were present at this exami- 
nation? 21. What feeling is expressed in “Am Ia Jew”? 
22. State fully what Jesus says of his kingdom. 23. What is 
the force of “then” in “Art thou a king then”? 24. How 
does “Thou sayest that I am a king” differ from “yes Y? 
25. State how the examination showed Jesus’ innocence. 26. 
Tell about the popular vote for Barabbas. 27. Follow Pilate, 
and tell all his movements. 28. Show the weakness in 
Pilate’s character. j 

Superintendent's Questions —1. Who was Pilate? 2. What 
was Pilate’s first question to Jesus? 3. What was Pilate’s last 
question to Jesus? 4. In what words did Pilate state the 





prisoner’s innocence? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Tue PaLacet.—The word which the Authorized Ver- 
sion renders by “hall of judgement,” and the Revised by 
“ palact,” is one that may mean several things, and is a word 
which the ancient Oriental translators did not venture to 
translate, but transferred to their own text. So it is not sur- 
prising that later translators have found trouble over the 
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pretorium. Yet when one knows the thing itself, the under- 
standing is ndt difficult. Our Revisers have chosen exactly 
the English word which those Orientals who speak English 
use when they speak of the place where government is ad- 
ministered—the serai. ‘They call it the “palace.” 
governor's residence (though he need not have his family | 
there), the place of judgment, a military or police station ; | 


and most frequently it has a prison attached, It is usually an | 


order of Pilate, in hope that this punishment may satisfy the 
people. The Roman soldiers in mockery array Jesus as 
a king. 

Scene V.—Pilate went forth again to the Jews, outside the 


It is the | judgment-hall. Jesus is brought forth dressed as the soldiers 


had arrayed him. The governor utters the famous words, 
“ Behold the man!” The chief priests drown pity with the 
ery, “‘Crucify him.” 


printer; for it did not deserve the honor of covers, to say 
nothing of type and paper. 

A Midnight Cry, by Jane Marsh Parker, is in some 
respects a strong book. It is too crowded with char- 
acters, some of whom cumber its field; but it is written 
in a quiet and sustained style, it describes certain phases 
of religious excitement in a graphic manner, and its de- 
scriptions of unfamiliar American localities are evidently 





assemblage of buildings about one or more quadrangles, or Scene VI.—Pilate went again into the judgment-hall, and | faithful. The principal theme is the “Millerite” fever 
very large courts; and through the quadrangles, or courts, | asked Jesus, “Whence art thou?” This was on account of| »¢ 4944 Had the author aimed to do less, she would 


usually runs the road for donkeys, camels, and porters, besides | 


his alarm at the saying, “He made himself the Son of God.” | 


‘have done more—that is, she would have been wise to 


- 4 vest, 4 eet A : , ’ : heey i ; 
pavements for {vot-passengers. Within one of the quadran- | Jesus points out the source of man’s power, and the greater | limit the characters, and apply to the delineation of a 


gles one may see the prisoners, in a crowd behind the grated | 
windows, and may make them very happy with water or food. 
Into these courts or quadrangles the Jews might enter with- 
out more defilement than they would incur in the street or | 
agora (see Mark 7 ; 4; Luke 11: 38); and yet, in a sense, that 
would be going “into the palace,” as in the first part of verse | 
28, while in another sense, as in the latter partof the verse, it | 
would not be going “into the palace.” A modern governor would 
come out of the palace, and be so spoken of in common speech, | 
if he came from the house to a balcony or staircase overlooking | 
the court; and the people, standing in the court, would be out- 
side of the palace'in one sense, and within it in another. 

“ACCORDING TO YouR Law.”—To take a person and judge 
him according to ecclesiastical law,is still a very different 
thing in the East from the operation of ecclesiastical law in 
America, which has its basis and end in the enforcement of a 
contract, or from that in England which has its main basis in 
the royal prerogative. Apparently, too, it is very different 
from the Roman administration, as exemplified in the pro- 
ceedings before Seneca’s brother Gallio (Acts 18 : 12-17). 
Each sect in the Hast, or at least in Turkey, is recognized as 
such by the general government, is vested with certain powers 
that are really governmental, and in a measure is held re- 
sponsible for the conduct of its members. Power to fine and 
imprison is not yet wholly done away with, and even putting 
to death has been winked at, not so very long ago, by the 
Turkish government. In very many matters of controversy 
and minor crime—and sometimes, too, of grosser crime—the 
ecclesiastics are expected to take charge of their flocks, keep 
order, and punish delinguents. One man, or church official, 
is designated as the representative of the sect, through whom 
communications are had with the general government; and 
he is the one who is called to account in case of disorder. 
Fifty years ago an ecclesiastical organization was, for nearly 
all matters affecting merely its own communicants and their 
families, almost an independent government ; but the inde- 
\ pendence of the sects is breaking down more and more, so that, 
at present it is hard to draw the line at which the general 
government will interfere. To instance special cases of this 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, one must either repeat the old tales 
of persecution or proselytism (of which perhaps the. best 
known is that of Asa’ad el-Shidiak, whose story is told in 
several of our missionary books), or relate matters quite too un- 
savory for publication, though they were matters of common 
talk in Palestine and Syria. 

In view of this. partial independence of the various sects, 
the powers which an American consul has in Turkey do not | 
seem so strange to the common people as they do to us. We 
would not endure it for a moment, that an English consul | 
should try and sentence an Englishman accused of conmit- 
ting crime in America, nor would we consent that a suit for 
damage or debt against a resident Englishman should be 
brought only before an English consul. Yet such is the con- 
dition of American citizens and their consul in Turkey. The 
more enlightened Turks desire to do away with this state of 











things—which was secured us by treaty. But the common 
people think it not unnatural; indeed, they are glad to find | 
some way of getting under foreign protection, In Egypt the 
mixed tribunals have mostly done away with the extreme 
consular powers; but the thing can be entirely done away 
with only by the force and effect of internal civilization. 





SEVEN SCENES IN THE TRIAL OF JESUS. 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


It is a good suggestion of the Speaker’s Commentary, that 
John’s report of the trial of Jesus before Pilate naturally 
falls into seven scenes. These scenes shift by turn from 
outside to inside the judgment hall, and may be described 
as follows: 


Scene I.—Jesus was transferred to Pilate. The Jews were 





too religious to enter the judgment hall. It was passover | 
time, and they dreaded pollution. For this reason, Pilate went | 
oul unto them to receive their accusation against Jesus. 

Scene II.—Pilate entered into the judgment hall, and asks 
Jesus, “ Art thou the King of the Jews?” A conversation 
ensues, in which Jesus explains the spiritual nature of his 
kingdom, and Pilate asks, “ What is truth?” 

Scene ITI.—Pilate went out again unto the Jews, outside the 
judgment hall, and gives the honest judgment, “1 find in him 
no fault at all.” He proposes to release Jesus, according to 
the passover custom; but the people exclaim, “ Not this man, 
but Barabbas.” 


Soene IV.— Within the judgment-hall, Jesus is scourged by 





sin of Caiaphas. 

Scene VII.—Pilate brought Jesus forth into a place outside 
the judgment-hall, where his judgment-seat was placed in the 
presence of the Jews, ‘The implied threat of the Jews to 
complain of Pilate at Rome forced him to order the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. 
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A Defense of the Superstitions of Science. Delivered before Vander- 
bilt University, Jane 16, 1886. By Charles F, Deems, LL.D., 
the Chureh of’ the Strangers, New York, and President of-the Ameri- 
can Tastitute of Christian Philosophy. 10x63¢ inches, pp. 24. New 
York : Wilbur B. Ketcham. Price, 20 cents. . 


The American System of Education : As it is, and asit should be. Ad- 
dress delivered at theo singotthe Montengie Amen, 
Schools, Thursday, Ju y 1, 1886. By J. I. D. Hinds, Ph.D., Professor 
of Cheniistry in Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee. 8x53 
inches, pp. 16. Neshville: Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing 

ouse, 





FOUR SUMMER NOVELS* 


Now that the summer season is over, the summer | 
|novels seem more than ever unimportant. 


New York Congressman and sportsman. The litho- 
graphed yacht, fishing-rod, cable, and anchor on the 
cover of the book, sufficiently indicate its character. It 
is a story of the commonplace doings of average people 
on a yachting excursion, told with a certain lightness 
and an occasional humorous fidelity to the minor experi- 
ences of life; but the novelette is of so thin a quality that 
it can do no more than amuse a very hot afternoon in a 
bookless house, for which it must wait eight or ten 
months. 

Beside this novelette of summer sunshine by the sea, 
The Death of Hewfik Pasha, an anonymous romance, 
appears sufficiently solemn, with its black unornamented 
cover. The story is sensational, and is written in that 
florid and enraptured style which is supposed to be be- 
loved by the readers of the New York “story papers.” 
The plot is crude, and its elaboration imperfect; the 
“reader” of the publishing house was too good-natured, 
or too uncritical, when he passed the manuscript to the 

* Love and Luck: 


South . Barnwell Roosevelt. 7x5 inc pp. iv, 
350. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1. 


The Death of Hewfik Pasha. 8x5 inches, cloth, pp. 8% New York: 
Fonk and Wagnalls. Price, 60 cents. 


The Midnight . 7x43¢ inches, cloth, iv, 298. New York: Dodd 
ead, & oe ries 9100. ¥ a : 


hai ,Aremere tong ae Bar Bet 


8. Gotteberger. Price, cents; paper, 0 


The 
rt 


story of a summer’s loitering on the Great 
boards, 


From 
York: 


only by subscription. | 


ia and Methodology. | 


New York: Harper and | 


Being for the most part an “7 of Eng- | 
6 


pastor of | 


bly andSummer | 


Here, for | 
| instance, is Love and Luck, by Robert B. Roosevelt, the | 


| few men and women and the presentation of a few epi- 
|sodes the ability now distributed among many. The 
| choice of names is apt: Priscilla Ottoway, Letitia Bark- 
| enstone, Samuel Breckinridge, etc.; but “ Elder Stiggins” 
| is too close a copy of the well-known original. 

With these three American books may be mentioned 
Aphrodite, the latest romance by Ernst Eckstein, author 
of Quintus Claudius, The Chaldean Magician, Prusias, 
and The Will. Eckstein is not an Ebers—The Will is a 
very slight story of modern Germany,—but he is able to 
produce respectable pictures of Greece and Rome, The 
present romance, translated by Clara Bell, is smoothly 
| written, with color of place and time; it details the love 
of a Greek sculptor for a beautiful maiden, and the ma- 
chinations of her jealous rival, who finally commits 
suicide, 





Most preachers of vehement action and exuberant 
rhetoric run a risk when their discourses are published. 
The very qualities which were so powerful in the pulpit, 
and so appropriately manifested there, become, in a 
| printed voldme, the food for critics. Whenso pungent a 
| preacher as the Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, of the 





' Brooklyn Tabernacle, authorizes the publication of a col- 
lection of his discourses, he submits them to a severe test. 
New Tabernacle Sermons is the title of the last volume thus 
collected. The fact that it has been preceded by similar 
ones indicates that Dr. Talmage has successfully encoun- 
_ tered the danger above alluded to. Yet few published 
‘sermons present greater evidence of their non-literary 
| purpose, if we may so term it, than those of this Brooklyn 
preacher. He is a preacher, not an author; were he less 
of the former and more of the latter, the Tabernacle 
| would scarcely be so constantly crowded with eager au- 
| ditors. This is so true that one cannot read much of this 
| volume without recalling the circumstances under which 
the language was spoken. The discourses are, of course, 
characteristic. Dr. Talmage is always himself, even on 
| the printed page. His themes are often singular; his 
| style is uniformly earnest, sometimes vehement; his ex- 
| pletives emphatic, sometimes explosive ; but he is always 
| evangelical. Even when his exegesis verges on mysti- 
' cal extravagance, and his statements seem one-sided, he 
| never fails to show that he believes in Jesus Christ, and 
desires to preach his gospel. Dramatic he cannot help 
| being, but devout he certainly intends to be. The ser- 
mons are thirty-two in number; the topics are varied, 
from Vicarious Suffering to The Lord’s Prayer. Each 
| has its distinct moral purpose, and there is no lack of 
| courage in discussing the sins and follies of the day. Dr. 
| Talmage, like Mr. Spurgeon, is a living evidence that, 
despite all assertions to the contrary, men throng to hear 
those preachers who show no trace of the influence of 
modern Unitarianism, and who hold strong and decided 
opinions as to the authority of the Bible. Yet the Brook- 
lyn preacher shows in every discourse that he knows the 
age in which he lives. He preaches to the people before 
him, not to the past generation. Since he has been so 
successful in reaching the masses, it would be interesting 
to study the secret of his success. Whatever other things 
may enter, this volume confirms the judgment that ear- 
nestness and directness in presenting the gospel are essen- 
tial features of his method. The volume is printed in 
good-sized type, contains a portrait of Dr. Talmage, and 
its appearance is creditable to the publisher. (8 x 5 inches, 
pp. vi, 410. New York: E. B. Treat. Price, $1.50.) 


Much new light has recently been thrown upon the 
“history of our own times” in America. It is just a 
quarter of a century since the beginning of the civil war, 
and while the standard history of that war is still to be 
written, there is now no danger that ample materials for 
that history will not be preserved. Within the past few 
years we have had such memories and memoranda as 
are contained in the books by Generals Grant, Sherman, 
Logan, and Beauregard, or the papers by many Northern 
and Southern generals in The Century, The Magazine of 
American History, and The Southern Bivouac. The 
civil history of the time has also received contributions 
from Mesars. Blaine, Wilson, Tilden, Cassius M. Clay, 
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Jefferson Davis, and others, as well as from the. biog- 
raphers of Buchanan and Seward. A useful addition to 
the list of books of this class is made inthe Life of 
Schuyler Colfax, by O, J. Hollister. Our readers need 
not be reminded how important a figure Schuyler Colfax 
was, before 1873, as speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and vice-president. . The story of his public. and 
private life is fully and pleasantly told in these five hun- 
dred pages. Mr, Hollister is a thorough eulogist, and he 
lacks any high power of historical and biographical criti- 
cism. But he furnishes ample data by which the reader 
may form his own judgment. Much space is given, of 
course, to the famous Credit Mobilier period in Mr. 
Colfax’s life. There was, it will be remembered, a square 
conflict of veracity between Messrs. Colfax and Oakes 
Ames;.and Mr. Hollister defends Mr. Colfax in a long 
array of letters and personal statements, as well as in an 
argument of his own, All that can be handed down in 
Mr. Colfax’s favor is here presented in an orderly arrange- 
ment. Though the book so closely follows the death of 
its subject, it shows no marks of hasty. writing. In 
weighty value it is inferior to most of the works men- 
tioned at the beginning of this review, but is not likely 
to be superseded as the final life of Colfax. (9 x 6 inches, 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls.) 


The missionaries are still doing their patient and almost 
indispensable work as forerunners of civilization in dis- 
tant regions, and as students of geography, ethnology, 
and language. Their books constantly add to the world’s 
stock of knowledge, and their pioneer labors are almost 
as important from the material side as from the nioral. 


‘Two recent books emphasize this statement, the first of 


which is Zen Years of Missionary Work Among the Indians, 
at Skokomish, Washington Territory, from 1874 to 1884, 
by the Rey. M, Eells, of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Eells writes modestly, but clearly and in- 
structively, of Indian manners, customs, morals, sins, 
education, and religion, and impartially describes their 
virtues and vices, his general conclusions being opti- 


“mistic concerning the spread of intelligence, civilization, 


and Christianity among them. Wholly different in sub- 
ject, but of similar method, is a book by the Rev. James 
Bassett: Persia, the Land of the Imams, a narrative of 
travel and residence from 1871 to 1885. Mr. Bassett, a 
missionary’ of the ‘Presbyterian Board, has prepared a 


“comprehensive and interesting account of the Persia of 
‘to-day, considered in its political, social, religious, and 


geographical aspects. Literary aims have not been in 
his mind, but the volume is not unreadable because of 
The reader who is unfamiliar 
with the later works mentioned in the full bibliography 


“on p. 341, will be surprised at thie” evidencés OF ittreasing 


civilization and cosmopolitanism in Persia, and at the 
comparatively peaceful state of Central Asia, which 
would seem to be benefited in some ways by kussia’s 
steady advance toward India. A new map is ptefixed to 
the volume. (Ten Years of Missionary Work Among 
the Indians. 7} x 5 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 271. 
Boston: Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society. Price, $1.25.—Persia, the Land of the Imams. 
8 x 5 inches, cloth, pp. xvii, 348. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50). 


The copyrights of the earlier works of several standard 
American authors have expired within the past few 
years,and cheap editions have appeared of well-known 
books by Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
and others. Mr. John B. Alden, of New York, who 


‘lately issued Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, now 


publishes the’same author’s History of the Conquest of 
Mexico. The first of its two volumes is a duodecimo of 
moderate size, tolerably well printed from sufficiently 
large type, accompanied by fair fac-similes of the origi- 
nal maps and illustrations, and neatly bound in green 
‘cloth, gilt top. The days of small type seem to be 
passed, but nearly all of the cheap editions err nowa- 
days—as does this volume—in a blurry impression of the 
type. Blacker ink and press-work, and twenty-five cents 
added to the price of each volume, would better please a 
public which seems dissatisfied with the very cheap edi- 
tions in vogue a few yearsago. (Vol. I. 8x 5inches, cloth, 
illustrated and with maps, pp. 467. New York: John B. 
Alden. Price of two volumes, $2.25.) 


The readers’ time need not be wasted in a long descrip- 
tion of The Destruction.of Gotham, by Joaquin Miller. It 
is an ill-written, sensational story, which aims to depict 
avarice. and vice in New York, and the final burning of 
the city by an indignant populace. Two or three well- 
known millionaires are represented in coarse and partly 
cruel caricatures, but. not one character in the book is 


.and afterwards, as it is felt that every teacher and school 


well drawn, The jerky French paragraphs read like 
parodies; and the final catastrophe is managed with the 
skill of a twelve-year-old school-boy. Finally, the moral 
effect of these lurid pictures of vice and crime is hardly 
questionable, (8 x 5 inches, cloth, pp. 214. 
Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $1.00.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


pee ET 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
Scotland, national, at Hawick... ......ccssccceseeeee September 23-25 
URN WN ran a sh ve saint an sdcek tccenseetesig enue enna’ October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown............scc0ceeeees October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keene..........ccccecesseeee October 20-22 
Verhionit, WATE, HE CREster,.......s..ccccecceceesecces scones October 25-27 
Ontario, provincial, at Hamilton................ 000000808 October 26-28 
Massachusetts, state, (triennial,) at Springfield....October 28, 29 
Rhode Island, State, at Pawtucket.......0..cceessecees November 3, 4 
Connecticut, state, (biennial,) at Meriden............ November 3-5 
New Jersey, state, at Morristown.............. 00+: November 10, 11 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


Teachers’ Union of Boston and vicinity will begin on | 
Saturday, October 3, at 3 P.M., at Pilgrim Hall, Con- 
gregational House, Boston, and will be held every Satur- 
day, for an hour’s study of the lesson and for mutual 
consultation as to the needs and methods of primary 
class work. The committee of the Union cordially 
invites every teacher of scholars under fifteen years of 
age, who can do so, to be present at this opening service 


will be permanently benefited by the enthusiasm devel- 
oped through this mutual weckly study of the lesson. 
The Union is made up of primary class workers of all 
evangelical denominations, It.was formed two years ago, 
and has proved itself to be of great value to the teachers 
who have attended its sessions. The executive committee 
(composed of two primary teachers of each evangelical 
denomination) has engaged Miss Lucy J. Wheelock, head 
kindergartner of the Chauncy Hall School, as teacher 
for the ensuing year, and has made other plans to greatly 
increase the worth of the class. In a personal letter, the 
Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith says of the work done by the 


Union: “ It goes without-saying that the prim cl 
teachers ought: Ww nuve tt Baty id » bak, hy : P * ws me 


tion for their peculiar work, such as have been in operation 
for the last year or two in Boston, and longer in other 
cities, I think every thoughtful person must agree in this.” 








SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—From the minutes of the last general assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, it is seen that thirty-two Sunday- 
schools of that church in the United States have more 
thari one thousand scholars each. These schools, with 
the number of their scholars, are as follows : 
New York: Fifth Avenue, 1,150; Fourth Avenue, 1,600; 
North, 1,000; Emmanuel Church, 2,000. Philadelphia: Bethany, 
2,971; West Walnut Street, 1,251; Hollond Memorial, 1,190; 
North Broad Street, 1,150. Brooklyn: Lafayette Avenue, 1,582 ; 
South Third Street, 1,130; Hopkins Street, 1,029; Tabernacle, 
1,635 ; Classon Avenue, 1,100 ; Throop Avenue, 2,777. Chicago : 
Third, 2,100; Fourth, 1,145. St. Louis: Washington Avenue, 
1,120; Second, 1,744; Lafayette Park, 1,789. 
Jersey : Roseville, 1,110; First, 1,187 ; Bethany, 1,024. Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania: Pine Street, 1,599; Market Square, 1,119. 
Buffalo, New York: North, 1,021; Lafayette Street, 1,251. 
Baltimore: Faith Chapel, 1,389. Washington: New York 
Avenue, 1,037. Cincinnati: Walnut Hills, 1,045. Cleveland : 
Woodland Avenue, 1,297. Allegheny City, Pennsylvania: 
First, 1,110. Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania: Tirst, 1,235. 

—An interesting summary of the present condition of 
Sunday-schools in Berlin, Germany, is given in The 
Sunday-school Chronicle of London, as follows : 


“There are twenty-four of these schools, with 210 teachers 
and over six thousand scholars. A good many have from 150 
to 400 children ; one even numbers 1,500. A few are compara- 
tively small, having from eighty to one hundred scholars only. 
They are not at all proportionately supplied with teachers. 
Several had but one director. Some, as is generally the case on 
the Continent, have far more female than male teachers, as 
fourteen to four, twenty to five, eleven to eight, respectively, etc. 
Three are in the extraordinary position of being ‘manned’ by 
male teachers only, reporting in due order fourteen for 198 
scholars, eighteen for 450, and forty-six for 1,500. What must 
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| ne: school, meeting in the Friedenskapelle, Bovenstrasse, 
| reports that, in December last, 710 savings-bank books were in the 
possession of the children, containing about ten thonsand de- 
posits, and representing a total sum of 6,109 marks, 73 
| pfennige, or a little over £305. When a child has saved 
; ten marks, then the amount is entered in its name in the State 
| Savings-Bank. For 1885 there were altogether 3,700 marks 
| (£185) thus deposited, and on December 81, 201 children were 
| in possession of State Savings-Bank books,” 
| MISSIONS. 
| —The entire Protestant missionary force now at work 
} among heathen and Muhammadan nations is estimated 
| by the Rev. James Johnston, in the Missionary Review, 
to number 3,000 ordained missionaries, 730 laymen, and 
2,500 women helpers. These 6,230 missionaries are 
| preaching the Gospel to-day in twenty times as many 
| languages as were spoken on the day of Pentecost, If 
| the 870,000,000 heathen and 170,000,000 Muhammadans 
| were equally apportioned to these 6,280 agents, it would 
give 167,000 persons to each man and woman engaged in 
the work. The force is, however, very unequally dis- 
| tributed ; and some missionaries may be found with less 
| than a thousand heathen under their care, while others 


—Sessions of the class of the Primary Sunday-school | are as one in the midst of millions. There are, also, 


26,000 native converts now employed and paid as evan- 
gelists among their own countrymen, and 2,500 are 
ordained pastors of native congregations. More than 
twelve millions of dollars—collected by more than a. 
hundred missionaries in Great Britain, America, and on 
the Continent—are now applied: to the work of foreign 
missions by Protestant Christians. Of this sum, about 
five millions of dollars come from America, 


—One of the remarkable features in connection with 
the spread of Christianity in Japan, is the wide circula- 
tion of the Scriptures and of Christian literature in that 
empire. The Christian Intelligencer, referring to the 
last catalogue of publications of the American Tract 
Society’s committee for North Japan, in connection with 
this fact says: 


“ The list embraces thirty-cight titles of tracts, of from one to 
ninety-four pages each. Of these, from one to eight editions 
have been already published (all but eight have passed the first 
edition), and 86,528 copies were circulated in 1885. The list of 
books numbers fifteen, of from 79 to 312 pages, and includes 
such titles as ‘The Story of the Gospel,’ ‘Christ, the Son-of 
God,’ ‘The Dairyman’s Daughter,’ ‘ Notes on the Parables,’ 
‘Manual of Sacred Wistar.’ av Rev I, Stovt {Tbe Reine of 
D.D., ete. The Union Theological School at Tokyo has issued 
fourteen text-books (four of them included in the Tract Society’s 
list), of which seven are by Dr.Amerman, four by Professor Knox, 
one by Mr. McLaren, and two by Dr. Imbrie. They represent 
the departments of Theology, Sacred History, Ethics, Homiletics, 
Apologet!, ta Chitith Goverment, With one commentary on 
the Acts. For the year 1885, the American Bible Society 
reports a circulation of 82,939 volumes, of which 675 were 
Bibles and’11,406 New Testaments ; the whole number making 
12,657,701 pages of Scripture. There were manufactured in 
Japan during the same year, under the auspices of the Society, 
25,408 volumes, of which 403 were Bibles and 12,051 New Tes- 
taments. The influence of such a literature and such a circula- 
tion of the Word of God cannot be estimated. It must be a 
powerful factor in the great work now going on in that empire.” 





EDUCATION. 

—aAfter the beginning of missionary work in Utah, it 

| was found that Christian schools would be an invaluable 
adjunct to church work, and now seventy-eight schools 
are maintained under Protestant auspices, of which ten 
have an academical side, and which altogether give occu- 

pation to 176 teachers, and instruct each year not léss 

than 7,000 children and youth, drawn largely from Mor- 
mon families. Of these schools the Presbyterians have 

thirty-one, with fifty-four teachers and 1,900 scholars ; 
the Congregationalists have twenty-eight schools, forty- 

nine teachers, and 1,750 scholars ; the Episcopalians have 

five schools, twenty-five teachers, and 768 scholars ; the 

Methodists have ten schools, fifteen teachers, and 806 

scholars. A writer in The Independent, after citing 

these facts, goes on to say that the direct benefit of these 

| schools is‘incalculable, but the indirect results are even 
| greater. The Mormons being compelled to compete, 
| bestir themselves to procure a higher grade of teachers, 
|to improve their teaching methods, and lengthen their 
| school year by several months. The evangelistic efforts 
| in the territory include a goodly number of workers, and 





| 


a Sunday-school be with forty-six male teachers, and no ladies | have also been followed with large results. “ Thirty- 
to lend grace and sweetness thereto? They anostly meet on | four churches have been gathered, ministered to by fifty- 
Sunday afternoon, from one to two, or two to three o'clock. | two clergymen, and containing a membership of 1,648; 


Fifteen have preparation classes, which are held between eight 
and ten on Thurday, Friday, or Saturday evenings. The oldest 
of these schools was established in 1874; the most recent, in 
January of this year. The greater number have savings-banks 














connected with them. We may judge, in some measure, how 
effectually our friends are encouraging 


thrift, from the fact that 


or, including 850 Catholics and 850 Gospelites, of 2,848, 
In the Sunday-schools are gathered 4,790 children, not 
including the two denominations just named. If tothe 
175 teachers, consecrated women, and many of them from 
the best houses and educational institutions in the East, 
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and to the fifty-two ministers—as a rule, 
men of rare devotion—we add, as we 
should, some forty wives of ministers bear- 
ing their full share of burdensome toil, 
and eleven other women wholly given to 
missionary work, we shall have a total of 
almost three hundred representatives of 
the churches applying themselves heart 
and soul to the redemption of this single 
territery.” 





—Interest in the missionary cause was | 
a marked feature of Mr. Moody’s Bible- 
school, recently held at Northfield, Massa- | 
chusetts. This enthusiasm for missions | 
reached high-water mark at a meeting 
attended by about three hundred and fifty 
studeats and visitors, in which ten young | 
men, born in as many different mission- | 
fields, were called out for three-minute | 
speeches. Among the speakers was Mr. 


| each of the eight centres of the Union. 


| On Tuesday evenings the meetings will be 


| formed Church; on Friday evenings in the 


hope of the Union is to unite all the | 
women of the world in a concert of action | 
to save the homes and the children of all 
lands from the curse of drink and its allied 
evils. The Union will also labor for the 


establishment of universal peace. 


GENERAL. 
—A junior course of weekly meetings 


for the fall and winter has been arranged by 
the Philadelphia Church Choral Union at 


The meetings began on Monday evening, | 
September 13, at the Fifth Baptist Church, 
where they are to be held on each Monday 





evening throughout the autumn and winter. | 
held in the Princeton Presbyterian Church ; 


| 
on Thursday evenings in the Second Re- 


James M. Garvie, a young Indian. con- | First Presbyterian Church of Germantown ; 

nected with the Indian school at the Santee | and on Saturday evenings in Grace Metho- 
Agency, Nebraska. After referring to the | dist Episcopal Church. Meetings will also 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- | be held on Monday evenings in the Whar- 
ciation at Santee, he spoke as follows of | ton Street Presbyterian Church; on Thurs- 


the desire for education among the Indians: 
“ Asan example of their longing for educa- | 
tion, let me tell you of a little Indian girl in 
the West, who had no learning. One of the 
missionary ladies from school went to an outer 
station where she met this little girl, and she 
wanted to come to school, 
she would learn to read the Bible in her own | 
language, she would take her. The next time 
the lady came there, the little girl stepped up 
to her, and said: ‘Miss Collins, I have learned 
to read my Bible; will you take me to school 
now?’ The wagon was ‘full, and the lady told | 
ther she could not take her this time, but would | 
try to take her next time. The girl turned | 
away with a sad heart. Next morning she 
came running in, and said again, ‘ Miss Collins, 
can you take me now?’ ‘No,’ is the answer, 
‘for we have a very heavy load.’ But the little 
girl said, ‘I can borrow my brother’s pony, and 
ride over, if some one will bring it back when 
he comes this way.’ ‘ No,’ is the answer again ; | 
*your brother may need the pony, and you 
cannot send it back, for there is no one to come | 
this way tor a Sesion while? After a few: days, | 
when they were just starting for home, the 
same little girl came running in with a little | 
bundle under her arm, and said again, ‘ Miss 
Collins, can you take me to that school? If | 
you’ll take my bundle in your wagon, I will | 
walk.’ 
fifty miles distant. As the girl was going to | 
walk, the teacher felt she must take her, This 
shows something of the Ingliads? eagerness, ang |} 
hunger for learning. I do hope and pray that | 
you will help us. We want American education. | 
We want American homes. We want Ameri- | 
canrights. We want American citizenship. We 
want and need, most of all, Christianity,’ ” 


| 


TEMPERANCE. 


—About a hundred and fifty thousand | 
people attended the series of temperance | 
camp-meetings just closed in Missouri. | 
Among the more prominent speakers at | 
the meeting were Ex-Governor John P. 
St. John, Colonel George W. Bain, and 
“Sam” Jones. 

—For many years the duel and the 
drinking bout have been distinctive fea- 
tures of German student life at the univer- 
sities. But, of late, the university professors 
have begun to deplore the effects of beer- 
drinking. Some of the more eminent 
denounce the drinking bouts as relics of 
mediseval coarseness and barbarism, and as 
promotive of indolence as well as of vice. 


! 





—Already the proposition aiming at | 
united action in the temperance cause | 
made by the Women’s Christian Temper- | 
ance Union of America to the British | * 
Women’s Temperance Association, has | | 
been responded to by the latter body, and | 
a world’s union of women interested in 
temperance, and other allied reforms has 
been organized with headquarters in Lon- 
don. The name of the organization is the 
World’s Women’s Temperance’ Union. 
Mrs. Margaret B. Lucas, a sister of John 
Bright, is president of the Union, and Miss 
Frances E, Willard is vice-president. The 





| day evenings in the Ninth Presbyterian 


' Cohocksink Methodist Episcopal Church. 
| The music is to be under the direction of 
| Mr. H. H. 
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Church; and on Friday evenings in the 


MecGranahan and Mr. L. 8. 
The Society is working in the 
interest of church music and of congrega- 
tional | singing. 


~~ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
| Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 78,000 
Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year, Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates, 


Leason. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in general ner- 
vous prostration. Dr. A. G. Bissell, Detroit, 
| Mich., says: “I have used it in a severe case 
of gets sral nervous prostration, and am very 
much pleased with the result. I shall pre- 
, scribe it hereafier in similar cases with a 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Court Journal (London) says: “ Lund- 
’s Kdenia and Marechal Neil aré both 
akable for delicacy and richness, and for the per- 

| manence of their sweet-smelling sav ales 





YOCKET LESSON NOTES. 


By Rev. and Mrs. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 
Fourth quarter, only 10 cents, as sample. 


From October 1 through 1887, 15 months, ONLY 
= CENTS, for introduction. Contains many valu- 
ble features not found in any other lesson help. Try it. 


POCKET LESSON QUARTERLY, 


for scholars, 5 cents each for sample or in quantities, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 & 12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
10: Eor 10 cents 


We will send you five consecutive numbers of 
10 | } the national organ of the 


 W. Cc. T. Uz 


| You will not regret. The trial offer is good 
' during Se a tte and October only. Address 


16h Si un walls Sree t, igna1, 
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Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book | 


Is a Copying Book and Press combined. Tt makes = 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, $1 by mai, post- 
paid. Agents wanted in ev or town. Send for descrip- | 
tive circular, A, BUSHNELL, General Agent, ibs 
Ss. ath Street, Philade Iohine 


} 


TO BUILD HOUSES 
A book giving plans and Specifications for 
25 houses of all sizes, from 2 reoms up, sent, 


postpaid, upon receipt of 25 cents. 
OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose 8t., New York. 


r TE ROOK BU 





¥ ER. A Monthly Tliustrated 
. Summary of Literature. 81 a year. Each num- 


articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, Dates, 
etc. ~ Sample copy, 10cts. CharlesScribner’s Sons, N.Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAGUE of CONNECTICUT. 
By the Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., a story ot 
ee Jay effective Christian work. 








low Fo to clergymen for for 
¥Y OO., New York, 





HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MACAZINE 


(No. 437) 


FOR OCTOBER, 1886. 
CONTAINS: 


The National Home for Disabled 
’ Volunteer Soldiers. 


By Maria L, BUTLER. With Sixteen Illustrations ; 


‘Autumn in England, 
By Lucy C. Litiix, Richly Illustrated by A. C. Cor- 
BOULD and ALFRED PARSONS; 
Their Pilgrimage. Part VII. 
(RICHFIELD SPRINGS AND NIAGARA.) 


| By CHarLtEs DUDLEY WARNER. Illustrated by C. 5S. 


REINHART; 
The Story of Tanis. 
(RECENT EXPLORATIONS LN EGYPT.) 
By AMELIA B. Epwarps, Ph.D., LL.D. With Fifteen 
Tllustrations ; 
United States Naval Artillery. 
By Rear-Admiral Epwakp Siuxpson, U.S. N. With 
Twenty-one Illustrations; 
The Brahman’s Son. A Poem. 
By R. H. Stoppakp. Illustrated by ALFRED FRED- 
ERICKS; 


Ole ‘Stracted. A Story. 

By Tuomas NELSON Pace. [Illustrated by A. C. Rep- 

woop; 

Springhaven. Part VII. 

By R. D. BLackmorE. Illustrated by F. BARNARD 

and A. PARSONS; 

~ The Home Acre. Part VIII. 
(THE KITCHEN GARDEN.) 

By E. P. Rog; 


“The River Floweth On.” A Story. 
By HELEN GRay CONE; 
Short Poems: 
PERSICOS ODI. Translation of Horace’s Ode. Tllus- 
trated by J. R. WkGUELIN. (Frontispiece.) 
GRASS OF PARNASSUS. By ALFRED Lane. Illus- 
trated by ALFRED PARSONS ;, 
TOFAME. By R. D. BLACKMORE; 
A BAND OF BLUEBIRDS. By W1LL1aM H. HAYNE; 
THE REAPERS. By WILL WALLACE HARNEY; 
THE QUAKERLADY. By MarGarut DELAND; 
INDIAN SUMMER. By Commander WILLIAM GIB- 
son, U.S.N.; 


Editor's Easy Chair. 
By GEorRGE WILLIAM Curie, 
extravagance in College Life.—Blackguardism in 
English Politics.-The Age of Pretty Houses.—The 
Albany Bicentennial.—Newspaper Criticism of 
Congress, 
Editor's Study. 
By W1LL1IAM DEAN HOWELLS, 
The Bible of all Lovers.—Representative Poems of 
Living Poets.—The Decadence of Poetry.—G.,P, La- 
throp’s Essay on Poetry.—A Terrible Criticism, 


Monthly Record of Current Events, 


Editor’s Drawer. . 
Conducted by CHaRLES DUDLEY WARNER, 


—_~—____ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (1 No. a week for 52 weeks)..10.00 

HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One 
Number a week for 52 weeks) 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United 
States or Canada. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will 
be begun with the current number, 


Jee HARPER’S C SATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. 


Published oy HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW | 


fox net HENRY WARD BEEC HE R’s volume on * Eve- 
ion and Religion :” “ These are very remark- 
ania sermons, first for the general characteristics of 


man of .his time. The high level of metaphysical 
| thought, popularly put, at Rg ae these discourses are 
sustained, is unique. e book is full of great and 
momentous truths.” Part per,50 cents; Part II., 
, one vol, , cloth, § $1.50. 


Fi $1.00; Parts I 
GROS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


Send for full auplagee of tracts and 
* paper-cover books. American Tract 
Society, 150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 1512 Chestnut St., Phila. 


MAPS for S. 8. fad:.stVous oe 


vounded ty Thea Dues ik, Teg orton Le ag the 

















FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


—— 


THE PRAYER-MEETING IDEA. 


(Editorial in The Advance,] 


In many churches the prayer-meeting 
has practically given place to a weekly 
lecture. The notice, perhaps, is still given 
from the pulpit: “ The prayer and confer- 
ence meeting will be held at the usual 
hour; ” but when the “usual hour” arrives, 
the pastor gives a more or less elaborate 
address of fifteen or twenty minutes in 
length, the aged deacons offer prayer, the 
long pauses are skillfully bridged, so far as 
possible, with sacred song, and the small 
audience disperses decorously, with the 
consolation that if they haven’t had a very 
interesting or lively meeting, yet, at least, 
things have been done “decently and in 
order.” We have no quarrel with this sort 
of a meeting, if it is only called by the 
right name. If people wish to assemble 
for a mid-week lecture, well and good. 
No doubt they will gain some benefit, quite 
likely be somewhat wiser in spiritual 
things, but let us not call it a prayer and 
conference meeting. 

A monologue is not conversation ; a lec- 
tureisnotconference. Weneed thelecture, 
perhaps, but we certainly need the prayer- 
meeting ; and it will be asad day for our 
churches when the one wholly usurps the 
place of the other. Is not the trouble that 
many have a radically wrong idea of the 
prayer-meeting? It is thought by many 
to be primarily a place for religious in- 
struction ; and, with this idea uppermost, it 
very soon falls into the hands of two or 
three “speakers,” for there are not many 
in any church who will venture to instruct 
others. This instruction has gone under 
the name of edification, and “edifying” 
exhortations and prayers have been at a 
premium. But of course only a few can 
hope to “ edify” in this sense. The pastor 
can make some edifying remarks, and the 
deacons can offer edifying prayers ; but the 
poor hod-carrier, who has just come to 
Christ, is sure he cannot edify any one; 
while as for little twelve-year-old Johnny, 
whg thinks he was converted last week, 
he could very easily tell that a change had 
come over his life, but he would laugh at 
the idea of speaking “to edification.” 
Until this idea is wholly changed, we have 
very little hope for the improvement of 
the prayer-meeting. Instruction ought to 
be an entirely secondary and subsidiary 
thing in this service, and if “ edification ” 
means this, as it usually does,—something 
new and wise and fresh,—it is a most per- 
nicious word in this connection; a word 
that is responsible for the dearth and death 
of more prayer-meetings than any other 
in the English language. 

There are plenty of services where in- 
struction is and ought to be the principal 
thing. Such aservice is the Sunday-school, 
such is the missionary con¢ert, such is the 
preparatory lecture, such, for the most 
part, are the preaching services ; but such 
should not be the prayer-meeting. The 
effect upon those who listen is not of so 
much moment in the prayer-meeting as 
the effect on those who participate. We 
have been thinking almost entirely of those 
who listen ; but they have plenty of oppor- 
tunities for instruction. They need not 


| come to the prayer-mieeting to obtain wis- 
the preacher—perhaps the greatest of living preach- | 
| ers, with a greater ge nius for oratory than any other 


dom which another can impart. Our 
libraries are full of it, the lips of our 
preachers overflow with it, our Sunday- 
school teachers are appointed chiefly for 
the purpose of impartingit. But we need 
the prayer-meeting for a very different 
purpose—the strengthening of Christian 
graces by expression, and for the drawing 
of Christian heart near to Christian heart 
by the relation of individual experience. 
In this lore the hod-carrier may be as 
learned as the judge; and certainly twelve- 
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year-old Johnny needs the strength which | school known farand witle far its efficiency ‘binding ¢ all together, was the design of the iseued September 1. 
comes’ 6nly from’ the expression of his | and success. Father in giving his Son for the world’s 
religious experiences as much as his pastor. | “One timej when’ thetGospels and*the | salvation. A NEW EDITION OF 
The principal question to be settled by the | Acts had been finished, as they always| It is a good thing, so fur as it goes, to 
prayer-meeting, is not how much pleasure | were about once a year, and it came to the | take up a particular character, or a par- CG Oo Ss ot E L 
or benefit we may gain by listening, but how | planning of a new series of lessons, one | ticular period of time, and study it alone; 
much gain we may receive from opening | bold spirit among them proposed an inno- | but it seems to me that it is quite as neces- 
our hearts for a moment of public com- | vation which fairly took away the breath | sary to study this character, or this period, rH Y Ni N S$ 
munion with God and our fellow-Chris- | of his fellow-workers. It was nothing less | in relation to events which preceded and 
tians, and how much these fellow-Christians | than that the whole school should begin | followed it, in order to gain an enlarged CONSOLIDATED. 
will gain from like participation. Such | at Genesis and study the whole Old Testa- | conception of the whole grand scheme for. With Words and Music. 
expressions of experience and aspiration | ment through by course, at least to the end | man’s recovery from sin. It seems to me| s@> By the use of smaller type, the 426 
will be most truly edifying to those who of the historical books. that at least once in the Sunday-school fab the Due soir he aod ieee 
hear, as well as to those who speak; and in| To this plan various objections were | life of every child he should study the | original issue. 
it every Christian may have worthy part. | urged. It was said that it would take too | Old Testament consecutively from begin- | 49 Cents in Tinted Paper Covers. 
We are not, of course, advocating a | long, that some portions would be unprofit- | ning to end. 43 Conse im Boards. 
parrot-like repetition of certain formulas | able, and that the children would in the| In looking back now over my early 50 Cents in Limp Cloth 
of consecration, but the simple and uncon- | meantime be growing up in ignorance of | Sunday-school lessons, the thing for which debe © consented ebtenee® . ; 
; : 2 . y mail, 
ventional expressions of the heart’s feelings, | Christ and his salvation. I give most thanks is that I was made to 
an expression which has little dependence | To which it was replied that, if it did | commit to memory so many precious por- | The price of this favorite work is new se 
upon education or length of service. take time, it would be time well spent; | tions of the Word; and next to that I am| '°W thatit eam be adopted everywhere. J 
As has so often been proved true in | that there was great ignorance of some of | thankful for those three years of Old Tes- | Former editions still published at old prices. 
revival periods, the simplest and most |the commonest facts of Old Testament | tament study, which have made the Bible sen 
broken testimony may be the most effective. | history, that there were not many lessons | @ new book to me ever since. BIGLOW & MAIN, THE JOHN CHURCH C0., 
It is a dangerous theory that there are|in which Christ would not be made to} And another thing. How few there are, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, O. 
some Christians who can seek God better | appear more or less directly, and that a|not only of our Sunday-school scholars, NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK. 
in silence than by participating in the | knowledge of the Old Testament was es- | but of our Bible-classes and of Ohristians bap Romar hey 
prayer-meeting. We do not believe there | sential to a good understanding of the | generally, who have any definite knowl- HOUR OF PRAISE 
are any such, unless they are certain; New. The result was that the innovator | edge of the period comprised between the (ee ee, ee ee for’ 
cranks who insist on riding their particular | carried the day, and the course was en- | close of the Old Testament and the begin- THE CHURCH AND 8. 8. MUSIC PUB.CO., 
hobby into every meeting. The most un- | tered upon. ning of the New! And yet that was a Son Ee, Be... 
lettered and blundering child of God,ifhe| The plan of study was thorough. There | time full of stirring events, some knowl- ee LS OF RAISE 
briefly tells his experience of the love of | were no such helps in those days as there | edge of which seems necessary to a right 
God, has something that every child of| are in these; but that was not an unmiti- | apprehension of the state of the world ts 8, S, MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL, 
iod wants to hear, and has something | gated misfortune, as it necessitated more | when Christ came into it, and of the events ASA HULL. 150 Nassau a Mtreet, Now Work: 
which he must give expression to, if he is | thought and study on the part-of both 








. to grow in grace. 
Just as truly as the plant must give ex- 
pression to its life in flowers and leaves, so 


the Christian must give expression to the | to a few books of travel. But mostof all, 
life within him. The prayer-meeting is 


the appropriate place for this expression. 


Jacqueminot roses and graceful orchids | could be thrown upon the lessons 


may be rare in the prayer-meeting garden, 
but field daisies also must blossom if they 


teachers and pupils. There were “ Barnes’ 
Notes,” and ‘‘ Matthew Henry’s Commen- | little book entitled “From Exile to Over- 
taries,” and some favored ones had access | throw,” by Dr. Means, which gives the 


there was a diligent searching of the Scrip- 


tures themselves for all the side-lights that SC LU 0) 0) | BO 0) KS 
; & 


Our class was composed of a dozen girls 


closely following. To bridge over this 
chasm, I know of nothing better than a 


facts briefly and clearly. 








Welcome Songs for Sunday-schools, 
Words and music, costs but $5.00 per 100 copies. Large 
ecg mye collection for any ool. Four separate n 

Send for sample copies. 6 cents for each 
number. 2 H. REVELL, Publisher, Chicago. 


THE GLAD REFRAIN 


NEW SUNDAY- - SCHOOL SONC BOOK. 
Only $25.00 per 100 copies. 
TRY rT: 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and — 








t s the cli in & 8. 
of sixteen or thereabouts, and we entered | We havearoom containing upwards of fifteen GATES AJAR Hooks Peautlful, bright,» rkling, 
live, and they equally tell of a loving | upon the new plan with enthusiasm. We | hundred square feet devoted to School Books Rams ie co cts 5 #00 per d ‘ashen «8 if? per 7 humared. 
futher tare; ‘Ridicule and sarcasm ave began with thé first’ chtapver or wow | ewe ZENKNABE & SONS, 


im wasted tipon long-winded “ prayer- | and never will some of us lose the feeling | used in the University of f Pennsylvania, the | Fee on bing Book foe ee Ey es 

meeting killers.” This will be of compara- | of reverence and awe evoked by the study | by iscopal, Germantown, Rugby, Lauderbach, Ae ton open se cx 
tively little effect until one idea of the | of that wonderful chapter. We had read and Hamilton Academies, Miss Judson’s North CHOIR 

prayer-meeting is changed, until the bene- | jt a humdred times before, and had taken Broad Street Academy for Young Ladies, In ona 10 cents for asampie copy of the Mualcal Visitor, 


fit to those who participate is thought of | in something of its beauty and sublimity ; ‘oda scah east Gt Wadia JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnatt, ©, 
more consequence than the mitreifstruction | but in studying it together, with‘birénthu- | ot all the text-books The Vocalist, Nos. 8 and 9, 


of those who hear. If instruction in morals, | siastic and intelligent teacher, we found shots and colleges, from = 8 of S HARVEST music. #i,00 per hundred, postpaid. a. 
or ethics, or Biblical lore, is the main | new meanings in every line. little ones to those used by the most advange REMEMBER OLIVER DITSON #00." 
thing, the fifteen-minute address is better scholars. 

suited to the prayer-meeting than the three- 


: our eyes! What meanings lay enfolded | ! 

minute testimony. If that is what we) .netimes ina word! From the bits of | par ef litte 
most need, let us by ali sent oe it, ms scenery here and there, and glimpses of i 
let us have it from learned divines, and | +, moving figures, we constructed pictures : 

college professors, and men who are fit| °° those ancient dave that made the story No. 9 South Ninth Street, 


to impart it. real and vivid to us. We thought before First Store Below Market Street, 


But if the inspiration we need in a that we knew all about Abraham and PHILADELPHIA. 
peayer-meeting is of a different sort, that | tasac and Jacob that the record tells; but 


which comes from the recital of a common | i+ was a revelation when we first realized FOR ONLY TEN CENTS 
experience of a Saviour's love and a that they were veritable Bedouin sheikhs, | te Young Men's Christian Association Watchman 
Father’s care, let us not fail of that. The 


t ts can be seen in Arabia vw The pte ty ee) vaslemrae re Canis. 
oC 

isti i h Whove Si tig ey tala oe wor mane ais men. oS sermon by D. L. 

humblest Christian can contribute to suc. and Persia any day. ae wie te 

i meeting ; for his own spiritual growth the 


gate “VANAR Pork for forand oy young men. Basauatied fot, houses. ou arnt, 
Cali ap) 
liumblest Christian ought to contribute to it. ANA SDALE Pua! Publ lisher, | bay aon one ay Lad 9 A 
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As we went on, how the scales fell from 

















When it came to the Hebrews in Egypt, 
how diligently we searched every history | y. WW 
of Egypt we could fird ; how interested we 
were in every traveler’s book upon which 


uses, ars, and ALL, b dings 
surface, ul 
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SCHOOL we could lay our hands, that would throw - or CHI INGS 
, 1 ed d ! vy aguies From: ETCH Photo- 
(Harriet A. Farrand, in The Illustrated Christian a ray of light upon the sacr FeCore cott rf ents gropne, o Gravures, and 
Weekly.] When the Tabernacle was reached, our s Ry wie 156 oes 4 oh ane 
Tt was before the days of the Interna- | Class was set to qeerenes one as nearly ppp a eran shipot aileaBtandisi 
tional lessons, when every Sunday-school, “after the pattern” as we could — at. tnd stp pint hia arate maplete « Aurora, Gooting ia 

and indeed almost every class, selected its | It had the posts, and the curtains of fine- | 0 paNobeit a WOULD ngs © 


—— _— rst BY. latest works of Hamil- 
ton Hamilton, J. %. 
King, C. W altner, Jean 
Aubert, & many other 





: : j i le and scarlet, and her. Baked b 
] and studied them indepen- | twined linen and purp hy The Pilgrin Teacher. 
Sealy Ot benrbiellh else: when a of | the rings, and the taches, and the covering PILGRIM 205 ‘Dunning and M. C. Hasard. 


HER é A —— magazine. Special of- a ebie artiets, the 
f ki and the altar with its utensils. eee TEAC Tae Golanes Seton & Chica - most anitable stibjec is 
us could repeat the four Gospels and the | o ®<1n8, 1887 for 5c. Cong. 8. ‘ ra Pub. Soc’, Bos ZO. 





for “* Wedding Gifts.” 
Acts almost word for word, so many times| But, after al], the chief value of these GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO SELL New Mirrors, Picture Frames, Brass and Hard Wood 
es 


ee | Easels. A beautiful assortment of novel Cabinet and 
had we been over them, regularly commit- | lessons was not so much in the knowledge | MANY MIST MENDED Cast Frames heather Portes and Screens, Sole Agency 
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In reading, writin pnd apes ink Large i2mo, Only | for the ROGERS GROUPS. Paintings carefully 
ting to memory seven verses a week, a | of.the individual characters about whom | $1. By mail. N. LS & SONS, New York. cleaned and restored. 


2 as hia, 
verse a day, and thinking our duty done if | we learned, as in their relations to his- LITTLE FOLKS’ SPE AKER. a o. EARLE & _ SONS, 816 Chestnut St., Philadelp ia 
we could answer the few easy questions in | tory, both contemporaneous and prophetic. Price, 50 cents. ES 
the question-books., 








In those days there was a Sunday-school 
in one of the wide-awake, growing towns 
of Michigan, which was blessed with a 
far-seeing superintendent and a corps of 
helpful teachers, and they had madethe 


When we came to David, we took up his 


WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


Psalms in connection with the events 
which called them out, and the prophets 
were studied in connection with the times ee sauna plosotar Ot. 0 . 
ne — lived, ypile ne P r: ee Hoste Avaneres 1 Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “Times. i peiltens weekly 
at the following rates, which include posta, 












From 1 to 4 copies, one haar edebbecoccvsvcesbonvosceses $2.00 
** B10 9 COPIES. ..6..0006 - -” 1.50 " 
* 10 to 19 copie: $.. s—_ ~ 
20 COPIES OF OVET,....00000000crerersseerseerserscesmesseceeners 1wo OC 


Three or six months at the same apes pooner gry rate. 
To the person forming a club of e , ver grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the tndi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in # package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscribe 
ers, The papers fora club should all go to one post- 
poe although in cases where « portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 


ar Sgro ae , and others in the sume school get theirs 
rom another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 


club, but each school should have its own club, at | 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. | 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such | 
adcitional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper, 

The 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scripti on, 

Subscriptions will be recelved for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates 


papers for a club, whether goingin a 


Subscribers ask lug to have the direction of a paper | | 
changed should be careful to name not only the post | 


office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 


Ifa club subscription is refibwed by some other per- 
aon than the one wiio sent pe rl OUS subscription, 
= raon pte Ree the pat isher by stating that 
th ub he subscribes for es the place of one 
formed last year by 


FOR. SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By. a.new plan 
the smaller schouls, which, on account of LS tag J bu 
few teachers, cannot form large clibs, have the bene- 
tit of the very lowest rate, It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
nied by a statement that the nnmber of copies 
in the Club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. ‘This does not mean that every 
teacher Must actually be a subscriber, but that the 





umber of copies ordered must not be less than the 
Jull namber of tenc ‘hers. Persons who, are not teach- 
fs, may be asked to Join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 


same rate, Teachers belonging to the same household 
way ve counted as ON’ in malcing such « statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. Vor example: If 
there are seven teacbers in a scheol, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
clob subscription need not be for more than ‘four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
e@lub on this plan “for the smaller schools,” 

Wnough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 

li the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in * 
pac to one address) any number of.coples eac 
week, for four weelts only, at the rate of eight cents 
per co py. ‘Ten copies, for ‘instance, would thus cost 
Righty c cents for four weeks. ° 
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MY TWO. 


[Margaret Bourne, in The Independent. ] 


One wears a erown of silver gray, 
And on his gentle face 

The golden lines of many a year 
I reverently trace. 


+ oe half sorrowful, half glad, 

n early days he turns; 

Then looks with wistful questionings 
Where sunset glory burns. 


My other wears a crown of gold, 
And with her eager eyes 

She sees the future, bright and clear, 
In radiant beauty rise. 


While one looks back with longing gaze, 
One forward looks in hope; 

Life lies behind, before, + es a 
How limitless its scope! 





THE USE OF OIL IN STORMS 
AT SEA. 


[Lieut. A. B. Wyckoff, U.S. N., in the Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society.) 


My attention was drawn to this subject 
in 1884, soon after I took charge of the 
Branch "Hydrographic Office in Philadel- 

phia. Several masters of vessels described 
their methods of using it, and the striking 
results of their practical experiments, I 
became convinced of its great utility, and 
in November, 1884, reported the matter in 
a letter to the Hydrographic Office. Soon 
afterwards, orders were given the branch 
offices to collect all the information they 
could obtain regarding its use; and in 
January, 1885, the data thus collected was 
published upon the monthly North Atlan- 
tic Pilot Chart. This has been continued, 
ever since, and the Hydrographer, Com- 
mander J. R. Bartlett, has done everything 
in his power to interest mariners in the 
subject. In consequence, where one vessel 
formerly used it, there are probably now fifty 
prepared for such an pons, poss In view 
of the unvarying successful result, the time 
must soon come when no vessel will leave 
port without some cheap fish or vegetable 
oil for this purpose. Insurance companies, 
owners and masters of vessels, are all too 
greatly interested to have this precaution 

er neglected. 

he use of oil in calming troubled 
waters was evidently well known to the 
ancients, as Aristotle, Plutarch, and Pliny 
refer to it in their writings. The divers in 
the Mediterranean Sea still use it in the 
manner described by Pliny,—taking oil in 
their inouths and: menting a little at a time, 


‘to quiet the surface and permit the rays of 


light to reach them, Fishermen who de- 
pend i the spear to ae their prey, 
pour oil on the water to calm it, and enable 
them to clearly see the fish. The hardy 
fishermen of the north of Scotland pons 
along the shores of Norway have known 
this use of oil for centuries. When cross- 
ing a dangerous bar or tide-rip, or when 
landing through surf, they press the livers 
of the fish until the oil exudes, and then 
throw them in advance of their boats. 
The Lisbon fishermen carry oil with them, 
and use it in crossing the bar of the Tagus 
in rough weather. halers have resorted 
to oil and blubber, in severe storms, for 
the last two hundred years. Very recent! y; 
an old whaler informed me that it was 
their custom to hang large pieces of blub- 
ber over each quarter of their vessel, when 
running before a heavy sea, and it entirely 
prevented the water coming on board. 

The members of this Society should take 
special interest in this subject, because its 
founder [Benjamin Franklin] ‘made many 
experiments, and left his views on record 
regarding the great utility of oil for this 
purpose. On a stormy day, he calmed the 
surface of a pond covering a half-acre, by 
pouring a single ae ae of oil upon 
its windward side. afterwards made 
other laborious tests upon the waves of 
the sea, and gave a scientific explanation 
of the manner in which the oil acted. 
This explanation is still believed to be 
substantially correct. 

Molecules of water move with freedom, 
and the friction of air in motion upon the 
surface of a body of water, produces un- 
dulations, These increase in size, propor- 
tionately to the depth of water, the distance 
they can proceed to leeward, ‘the strength 
of the wind, and the time it is acting. 
There is a limit, of course, to this increase 
in height; none probably ever exceeding 
forty feet. 

The precursor of a cyclone in the North 
Atlantic is often what is known to seamen 
as a heavy swell, It may be perfecily 
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calm when this reaches a vessel, It is 
simply a long, high undulation, started by 
the storm, and traversing the otean in ad- 
vance of it. Off the coast of California, I 
have experienced the tremendous swells 
made by a westerly wind across the im- 
mense stretch of the North Pacific. These 
undulations were as high as any I have 
ever seen, and yet, on calm days, I have 
often ridden them in an ordinary whale- 
boat. These swells correspond to oiled 
waves. The boat or vessel slides up their 
front slope and down the rear. Let asud- 
den gale spring up, like the “ Northers” 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and the harmless 
swells become raging seas. How is this 
change effected? The friction of the wind 
upon the exposed slope of the swell, pro- 
duces little irregularities of the surface. 
‘These wavelets are driven‘up the slope to 
the summit of the undulation. At the 
same time the forward slope is more and 
more protected from the wind; and, because 
of its inertia, becomes steeper and steeper. 
Any one who ever saw a sand dune within 
the limits of the trade winds, has seen the 
storm wave in permanent form—a long 
windward slope and abrupt leeward face. 
The constantly sharpening crest of the 
storm wave is finally thrown forward and 
downward with a force proportionate to its 
weight and speed. When this storm wave 
encounters a ship, the vessel cannot rise 
up the abrupt front. Instead, she checks 
the progress of the base of the wave, and 
the crest is thrown forward with tremen- 
dous violence, filling her deck, and sweep- 
ing away men, boats, and everything 
movable. The storm wave is, perhaps, no 
higher ‘than the héavy ‘swell, and only 
differs from it in shape; oil changes the 
storm wave into the heavy swell. ow is 
this done? The scientific explanations 
given with great minuteness, that I haye 
seen, would only be confusing to the ordi- 
nary mariner. My opinion is that the oil, 
with its less specific gravity, floats ‘on the 
surface and spreads rapidly, forming a film 
like an extremely thin rubber blanket over 
the water, Because of the viscosity of 
the oil and its lubricant nature, the frietion 
of the wind is not sufficient to tear this 
film, and send individual particles rolling 
up to the summit. At the same time, the 
molecules of water beneath are protected ; 
and, although the force of the wind may 
increase the spéed of the undulation’ as a 
bodys itwill be as a heayy swell, and no 
longer in the, shape of a storm wave. 
This effect can always be obtained at sea, 
if a suitable oil is used. It has been sup- 
posed that the oil exerts some chemical 
action in dissolving the foam, as is wit- 
nessed when it stops the frothing of pulp 
in a paper-mill. It is more “probable, 
however, as Dr. Franklin’ says, that the 
effect is purely mechanical. 

I have examined a hundred and fifteen 
reports of the use of oil in storms at sea 
published by the Hydrographic Office, and 
find all the trials were very successful, 
éxcept four; in these, refined petroleum 
was used. In one instance, sperm oil was 
said to have thickened so that it.did not 
spread freely, but in four others it acted 
very well. Fish oil was used nine times, 
crude petroleum three, Yay oil three, lin- 
seed twenty-two, lard five, neat’s-foot 
once, colza twice, and varnish three times. 
In fifty-ei ht trials the kind of oil used is 
‘not ‘specified, It is apparent that the 
heavier oils are the most efficacious. The 
result in every instance, where used by a 
novice, is of extreme astonishment at the 
wonderful effect. One trial seems con- 
vincing ; and soon, it is hoped, the whole 
profession: of merchant officers will be 
converts, and always go prepared. 

In using oil for this purpose, it is evident 
that it must bespread well to windward in 
order to be efficacious. In consequence, a 
steamer plunging into a head sea, or g sail- 
ing vessel on a wind, can derive no benefit. 
But any vessel pereng before a gale, or 
lying to and making a dead drift to leeward, 
gets the full protection of its use. As all 
vessels, except, ogy 4 the rapid passen- 
ger steamers of the tlantic, assume one 
of these two positions in a storm, the oilis 
of very general application. Even the 
fast passenger steamers, in crossing to the 
eastward before the winter gales, or when, 
for any reason, their machinery is stopped, 
will find it invaluable in saving their boats 
and upper works. Many vessels have 
found it of great utility in passing the 
dreaded trough of the sea, either in heay- 
ry or getting before the wind. 

he ordinary methods adopted for dis- 
tributing the oil are, to it down the 
pipes forward or place oil alone, or oil and 
oakum, in canvas bags with holes punched 
in them, or in bags made of coarse material, 
as gunny or corn sacks, These are hung 


over the ship’s side wherever required, . In 


gale, a bag was thrown over as a drag; 





my opinion, the bags should always be 

laced Over the bows ; as in runping there 
is time for the oil to spread, and when lying 
to it is needed as far forwarfl as possible. 
From the reports received I should judge 
that one gallon of oil, when properly 
distributed, should last a vessel at least 
four hours. 

In lowering a boat in a sea-way, oil is of | 
great advantage: If to rescue the crew of 
a disabled vessel, the rescuer should take a 
position to windward and distribute a 
quantity of oil. After the boats have 
been started the rescuing vessel should 
drop to leeward to pick them up. The 
boats should carry oil to use in running 
before the sea. 

A bottle of oil, with a quill in the cork, 
should always be kept attached to every 
lite buoy. hen a man falls overboard 
and reaches the life buoy, the oil will pre- 
vent the waves breaking over him, and 
enable the rescuing boat to find him, by 
the “slick” on the water. There should 
be an oil tank in every ship’s boat, in the 
event of it becoming necessary to abandon 
the vessel. Riding to a drogue, made of 
the masts or oars, a small expenditure of 
oil will enable a boat to live through a 
severe storm, 

At the entrance of a harbor, or. river 
with a deep bar, oil can be used to great 
advantage, as has been proven by the ex- 
periments in England. When, however, 
the waves strike a beach, the problem be- 
comes very different. The base of the 
wave is then retarded by the shoaling depth 
and the undertow from its predecessor, 
and, of necessity, the crest is thrown vio- 
lently forward. Oil cannot prevent this ; 
but it will certainly have considerable 
effect upon the outer line of breakers, and 
enable a boat to approach so much nearer 
the beach, as to greatly increase the 
chances of a favotabie issue. However, 
many instances are given of the successful 
landing of boats, through surf and break- 
ers, that would have overwhelmed them 
without the use of oil. 

I append some illustrations of the prac- 
tical use of oil in some of the emergencies 
to which I have referred. 

In 1881, a Mr. Fondacaro arrived at 
Naples from Montevideo, in a three-ton 
boat built by himself. When caught in a 





ee tt over, one for- 
ward and the other ate the ‘Oil circlea 
around the boat, and prevented the seas 
breaking over her. One gallon of oil lasted 
about twenty-four hours. . Mr. Fondacaro 
says: ‘he oil does not diminish the size 
of the waves, but renders them compara- 


tively harmless by preventing, them from 
i Si ¥ 


ng. 

The chief officer of the steamship Dia- 
mond, wrecked off the island of Anholt, de- 
scribes their escape from the wreck. He pro- 
vided each: boat with a five-gallon can of oil, 
and stationed a man to pour it gradually 
over the stern. Immediately thesea, in the 
wake of the boats, became perfectly smooth, 
and they passed right through the boiling 
surf, and reached the land in safety, with- 
out shipping a sea. .None of the men in 
the boats believed, when they left the ship 
that all would reach the shore alive; and 
the people on land watched their approach 
in wonder, deeming it impossible for even 
the life-boat to live in such awful breakers. 
(The chief officer evidently means that the 
sea ceased to break in the wake of the 
boats; not that it became perfectly level.) 

Captain E, E. Thomas, of the steamship 
Chillingham, writes, that during @ voyage 
from Philadelphia to Queenstown in 
March, 1883, he encountered a heavy gale 
from south-west. “For forty-eight hours 
we ran before the gale, and during the 
whole of the time we shipped very heav 
seas, and the decks were continually full 
of water fore and aft. We then had two 
oil bags made, filled them, and made one 
fast to the ring of each anchor over the 
bars. Within a few moments we saw the 
effects of it on the seas. In the wake of 
the ship they did not break, whereas out- 
side of our wake the waves were breaking 
in all directions. Up to then, we had run 
before the gale for forty-eight hours with- 
out heaving the log, none of the crew dar- 
ing to go aft for fear of being washed 
overboard. After using the oil we did not 
ship any heavy seas whatever, and ever 
since.we always use oil when running be- 
fore a heavy sea. I would also recom- 
mend it,to be used in ships that-are lying 
to’ in heavy seas. The’ bags were stung 
about two feet below the anchors, so that 
when the vessel pitched they were, at 
times, just awash, Xout one quart of colza 
oil was put in each bag every four hours.” 





Jones, of the British steamship 


Chicago, while rescuing the crew of the 
brigantine Fedora, used oil with the best 
results, teas blowing a heavy gale, with 
very high seas. The Chicago ran to wind- 
ward of the Fedora, and, during a Jull, oil 
having been poufed on the water, the port 
lifeboat was sucessfully launched and 
started. A can‘of oil was taken in the 


| boat, and by using this the seas were kept 


down ip the immediate vicinity, though 
they broke in-nasses of foam a’short dis- 
tance away. As the boat approached the 
Fedora, the crew of that vessel poured oil 
on the water, which-so calmed the sea that 
the boat got alongside and rescued the 
shipwrecked crew without sustaining any 
injury. About half a gallon of paint oil 
was used by the boat during her trip. 

The steamship Menzaleh, in March, 
1885, from Italy to Philadelphia, encoun- 
tered a severe south-west gale, 
ning before the sea, the vessel was pooped 
and the main hatches were stovein. It was 
determined to héave to, and men were sta- 
tioned to drip oil down the forward shutes. 
The vessel came around without shipping 
any water, and kept perfectly: dry while 
lying to. 

Captain J. E. Lewis, master of schooner 
Lawrence Haines, reports that he used oil 
when hove to in a terrible north-north- 
east gale off Hatteras, on December 26 and 
27; force of wind from fifty to sixty miles 
per hour. He ee over three bags contain- 
ing oakum and oil; one forward, one aft, 
and one amidships, and hanging so as to 
dip as the vessel roiled. Oil used, mixture 
of linseed, tar, and kerosene oil. The bags 
were used thirty hours, and three gallons 
of the mixture were expended. He claims 
that his vessel was saved by the use of oil. 

Captain E. L. Arey, of the schooner Jen- 
nie A. Cheney, writes: “I used oil with 
very satisfactory results during the late 
severe hurricane of August 25, in lati- 
tude 31° N., longitude 79° W. The wind 
having carried away the mainsail, I bent 
a storm trysail, and continued under that 
sail until it also blew away. During the 
time, the vessel was shipping large quanti- 
ties of water, the sea being very irregular, 
nearly every one breaking. After the sails 
were blown away, finding it necessary to 
do something to save the ship and crew, I 
took a small canvas bag-and turned about 
five gallons of linseed oil into it, and’ hung 
it over the starboard quarter. The wash 
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4 Ae GENUINE SELEOTED 
© & £ SPICES. 

| fs > Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. - 
& ‘“w* 6 THOS, WOOD & 00. BOSTOM 
TEA CLUBS W5ciynay Sn waenes 
ac, to those forming clubs for the sale of oun tens 
and Coffee. Send for Club Book. GREAT CHINA 


TEA COMPANY, 210 State Street, Boston. 








of the sea caused a little of the oil to leak 
out, ana tle aS Cry SGN 


_ BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA. 





ten hours rio water broke aboard. I con- 
sider that the oil used, during the last and 
heaviest part of thé hurricane, saved vessel 
and crew.” 













BOOTS. 


ONLY $2.00: 


Best on Earth for the Money. 
~~ Retail, 
everywhere 
for 
$3.00. 


On receipt of Two Dollars we will send you 
by. eee POSTAGE PAID, @ of. thase 
Elegant Button Boots, worked but on holes. 
in either kid or goat, or glove-top kid+ ones. 
any size you want. Give usatrial. Address 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE CO. 
Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 





7? one ounce s 


in : 

t by 3 
Crazy Stitches 
ote or padi 
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colors, Sen 








/ **Lhave found it’’ is the delighted 

E REKA exdlanmtion of every lady using 
our KNITTING SILK, FIL- 

OSENE or WASH EMBROIDERY SiLK: 
AN Fast Colers. EUREKA S1LK CO,, Boston. 


iT). PARAGON HAIR PIN 


ve BN. 
Uniaundried, Opeaiogne Free. THE Dr 





Bend Se. stamps for TRIAL Pky. ‘Uk 


HIRTS 








y mail, | Saint Faorory, 147 N. 8th 8t., Phila., Pu. 
A Most Delicious and Elegant 
1 Pound Box 

for $I 
Postage Paid. 


wae OFT & ALLEN... 


LADIES* |: 


always keep sharp; will slice a 
b in five minutes after some 


les, bers, o: P turnips, ete., nicely 
oa rapidly. Sent yom for $1. Catal for forge LYS 
Cutter with sliding-box - Jobu Lusher, Box 461, La Porte, Ind. 


of 
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RUPTURED PERSONS 
Can feel assured of safety and comfort at ‘‘Seeley’s 
Establishment, 1347 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, with 
rmanent relief where such is possible, — 
ments for ladies and children. Catalogue, 26 cen 


MEDICAL BATTERIES. 


Catalogue sent free upon mentioni: is paper. 
ES GREELEY & CO, band? Dey Btrest, New York. 


a PPG 

















EW anpvo’s: 


FREN CE 


Dyeing & Cleansing Estab’nt. 








MAIN OFFICES: - ete 
17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
_ Cor. Fifth Ave. & West 14th St, New York. 


Price-List sent free. 


TATEN ISLAND Fancy Dycing_Estab- 
Mishment. BARRETT, NEPHEWS 200. 5&7 
N. 8th St., Phila, ; 43 N, Charles st. 
Balt. Dresses and cleaned without ri . Bend 
for circular and price-list. Mention this paper. 




















ican and TELY | ~as 
food we eat. Leading phy- 
sicians recorumend it as the 
cho: ofall Every 
one should: tes mmerits, 
Sample Cake for 6c.in stamps, 
A. i COBB, Manufr., No. 3 
Bat’ymarch Bt, Boston, Mass, 





FOR THE TOILET & BATH. 





} J 
s.| BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

| Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
— | and indorsed by thousands of lousekeepers. 


y . 
‘Ask hin for it, 
BERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d 8t., Phila.; Pa. 


Con aE neo. 


* Be patient, and you will have patient children.” 
Don’t fret over your house-cleaning., Use 


| Grocer a fet to have it on sale. 


D. S. WIL 








TOOLS. ior AREAS & McFADDEN, 

fasdo 1025 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Blades, Pearl-handied Knife, by mail for 

4 Gcents, JOHN H. TOMLINSON, Chicago, Lk 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[September 25, 1886. 








° She Bible Lesson 


Pictures © 


ILLUSTRATE EACH SUNDAY ScHOOL LESSON OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 





They are printed in coLors and bound together READY FOR USE. 


Size. 26 x 37 inches. They are 


accompanied by the SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, which contains useful Succestive OvurLings 


of each lesson. 





PRICE :—Free by mail, including the Sunday School Superintendent, $1.25 per quarter, $5.00 per year, 





The Bible Lesson Pictures for the 4th Quarter, 1886, 


ARE NOW READY, AND THE ‘IST QUARTER 1897 Is NOW IN. Press. 
ASK YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE FOR A FREE SAMPLE SHEET. 





The Bisce Lesson Pictures are RECOMMENDED and USED by such prominent Sunday School workers as 


B. F. JACOBS, Chairman of the International Executive Committee, 
J: 


ag 


B. PHIPPS, Secretary of the International Executive Committee, . 
E. PAYSON PORTER, Statistical Secretary of the International Executive Committee. 


Rev. W. G. E. Cunnincuam, D. D., 
Rev. JOHN Ports, D. D., 
of the Lesson Committee. 


Fountain. J. Hartley, WILLIAM GROSSER, 


Rev. Joun A. Broapvus, D. D., 
Rev. A. 'E. Dunnino, D. D., 


Rev. H. Lovis Baucuer, D: D., 


Rev. JoHn Monrog GIsson, 


all of England, Corresponding Members of the Lesson Committee. 


James H. FRANKLIN, 
Rev. A. I. Hosss, 
Rev. L. L. Woop, 
Rev. W. 


W. H. Hart, 

R. H. Browne, 
E. A. EBerr, 
A. CRAWFORD, 


E..G. WHEELER, 
Rev. 
Cot. Rogpert CowDEN, 

‘Hon. Dexter Horton, 
: of the Executive Committee. 


Rev. James A. Worpen, D. D., Mrs. G. R. ALDEN, (Pansy,) 


B. P. Snow, 
Rev. C. P. H1ITZLER, 
Rev. Ex: Corwin, 


Mrs. M. S. KENNEDY, 


W.' H. LEvERING, 
REv. 


S. W. Core, 
SmitH Baker, D. D. 

Rev. J. H. Bassirr 
Rev. L. G. McNer, 


C. R. BLacKALu. 


Rev. Tuos. W. BurKHOLD, of India. 





Order the Bible Lesson Pictures of your regular dealer in Sunday School Supplies, or of the 








_EDUCATIONAL. 


NGOR “THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. Ad- 
dress Professor FRANCIS 2, DENTO; Bangor, Maine, 


CLASSICAL ENSTITUTE, 
247 South me Enivtoomsh Mirees. & Phil 


i 
_ Reopens Sept. 13. so 


ade 
JW. BATRA RASS, D.D., Principal. | 


‘ISS BARTLETT'S (formerly 3 Dias Nott’s) 
ENGLISH and FRENCIt Boarding and Day 
ool for Young Ladies, 38 vail Stree t, New Taree, 

Ct, , WiLL open Sept. 22. 


@OUNT BEACON ‘ACADEMY 
Able instructors. Beautiful BF To aa CO 
ome. Address Principal, J. my RED SMITH, 





2 
I ‘ishkill on-Iudson, New Yo 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address ky, TOURJER, Boston, 


‘West Chestnut Street Institute, 4,.%9™° 


School for 
coats ne LithheGirls. Thirt 
7 at40a5 


th 
estnut St., West Philade’ qi ue 


Bishop thorp e A Hoarding-school. for Girls. Beth- 


ehem, Penna, Prepares for Welles- 

a BRE ene colleges. Students received at 
Wane on our certificate. Re-opens Sept. 17. For 
catalogues, please apply to Miss F. I. WALSH, Prin. 


NaAmerat acm yu OFr ELOCUTION 
ie. gpeaicers, aims to make 


aud © 
experienced staft apt ee is watt deo, 


Fourteenth year begins Sept. 27 r or catal logues, 











_Send fo: 


- COTTAG 


a xoun 
WLEY 


Glenwood Ce Collegiate Institute. 
Matawan, N, J., New York and Long Branch R. R. 
Heatthfal location. Enlarged faculty, thorough itn- 
struction, tee Thy -second yeur opens Sept. I ib. 
CALy IN RICE, A. M., Principal. 


TARY, | \ 


rinaies pten September & Address C. W. 
AM, +) Principal. 





MISS GORDON’S ENGLISH and FRENCH 


= hd ag 7 DAY SCHOOL 
. 4152 Spruce St., W 


Phi Su ty musiealady antages. Resident 
fina 80) ee of boarders iitmited to 12. 


_CROTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


Hee eoey. igs = Lee Giys ¥ Hye os oaption. 
is 1 ne S 
Assogia Principal Miss C. SUNDER gga 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL F FOR. GIRLS. 
Beto Y Reopens Se! RG 14, 1886. 


YT h course, of: Study, « Excellent adv: 
in Bhai and a rte prepared :for ayagiagee 

W ellesley. NE W. STERI ING, 
aenotren M.G SH, 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAK 
U COLLEGIATE Course of Staay. “Supertor 
* factlities for MUSIC and ART. ‘Location unsurpassed 
for beauty and healthfiiness. Session begins Septem- 
ber 46, nchior catalogue. 


ELS. PRISBER, D.D,, President, 


OCONTZ 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


‘The fourth year of this School (known for thirty- 
three years as Chestnut Street Senmimary) will open 
WwW ednesday, Se - 29, at Ogonts, the Spacious country 
seat of J ‘fv ce, near.Philadelphia. . Per circulars, 


address P. address PRINCIP ALS, Ogonty, ] antgouery Co., Pa. 


FLORIDA. 
ACADEMY & COLLECE 


AT DELAND, FLORIDA. 


A first-class acadeuy for both sexes. Five courses :— 
ae Preparatory, Higher English, Norma, Busi- 
ness, Industrial Drawing. First-class Art and Music 
prey oy Saend og Five new dormitory buildings, enabling 

ish board and tuition at reasonablerates, The 
pores of this Institution is to give, in the delightful 
= mate of Florida asthorough and liberalaneducation \ 
be Becuted inthe best New England schools. 
ND COLLEGE will also receive students of 
wou Sexes, prepared to enter the Vresiman class, 
Send for catalogue to J. F. ent, De- 
Land, Florida, or H. A. DELAND, Fairport, N. Y. 











PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., | PROVIDENCE, R. I 





SOMETHING NEW! 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


GOLDEN TEXT DESIGNS 


For the Primary Class. 


FOURTH QUARTER NOW READY. 


PRICES. 
HEAVY PAPER EDITION. l 


os 
CATCH THOUGAT. / 
BROW Tyee 
WFP Wer eemee eereteeesearne 


,  MRNNOP RAEI Bien te 


GOLDEN Text . 
seots abs 


| CARDBOARD EDITION. 
m Months, 12 Single Desigus, ei. ane ets. | ae} Months, R Single Designs, = ‘ 2 cts, 
Piss, >: numbers eonty 5c. per 100. gi Back numbers only 50c. per 100. 


le wet of the Hee yy Pa r Edition nt, postpaid, for 10 10 cents, Sample set of the Cardboard Edition, 
= no ar target rn ait poeta Sar conn, 8 


” 242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAVE YOU TRIED “IRONCLAD”? 


A Suit of Clothing that don’t cost a high price and will 


give sterling service. 
It looks well, wears: betterstill, costs little; and is‘all wool. It’s like talcing up| 
gold dollars. 


The cloth is made from long, clean wool, woven tight, and will neither fray out, 


fa wear unevenly. Thipad's. nptew farthing: ‘worth of shoddy or other material 
with it. 


Every yard that leaves the mill we get; and no other house in the city has 
mixtures : all neat. 


suits of “Ironclad ” to sell. 
Four brown and three ere 
Men’s and Young Men’s Suits, $12.00; Boys’ Suits, $8.00; Children’s, $6.00. 
You will quit even with your money ‘to the last cent in buying this goods. 
Keep count of the aay. you begin and end wearing it. 
Oak Hall, South-east Corner Sixth and Market Sts, Phila. 


Samples of it sent by mail, on request. — 


spoons 























PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


L ESTaT 
Rae weuettecsel ee 
OC Cateccs' times the aacsqun eet 
Drmxcrons $ Wisthrop a Wp, Hacker, Gnas, Hsien, ties Chas. W. : ie 


Capital, » $500,000. 
1% SAEFS% FLORIDA MAPS FREE 


322 Ghestnut Street. 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT 
Oo 
‘cro! Trust end Ph Taaecuee INTE NTEREST ALLOWED OW DEPOSITS. 
=f Sk Manet. MTeREST 
a. = eents in stamps for a Handseme In 
© National 








Fey Cre ooops mete 
GES Beis 
CEO.D.KRUMBHAAR Jr, o=_s™ 
fre A man ees = 29 
3, Wiese Kdward 
Map, with all new towns and railroads. 


sce Sass (as large as Cram’s or Colion’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO.., 


P.-0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


aa” Meation this paper.~@a 


INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 


Commerce, Minneapolis. 
Before 


- SLRs 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 
G11 and 613 Chestnut Street. 
“SA. KEAN &60. _Benkers. 100 Washington &t., Chi- 
. Collections promptly made. 





__INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


RITE C. E. SIMMONS, Land *Commissioner, 
C. & N. W. B’y, about Minn. and Dakota farms. 








cago. Accounts solicited. 











EDUCATIONAL. 
SHORTHAN Boruke taught by mail. H. E. 
BOY ox 2226, Boston, Mass. 
TRAIN YOUR VOICE tke year 44 ministers, from 
7 denominations, ~ry 
the School of Expression, Freeman Pi., St., 
Boston. Courses for all professions, Citatogues f freq. 


PENNSYLVANIA REAGAN... 


Ch 
COLLEG Civ Engineeriie, Chemist — 
and English. Col. T A 


OUGHTON SEMINARY 


‘sevininnes's Sena 
‘ear. vantages usu . 
ittasé fated catalogue. ere 


ELMIRA COLLEGE. wi 


Care of Synod of New “gta 




















ins tt. 
ern a et ae 
tavulones with e: yh. —-4,, 
Museum and Art Gallery 
Terms moderate. 


‘ "Vives 
fuEv. A. W. COWLES, D 





“sr 
AND 
Prof ES. Johnston's trestment ™ 
0 ohnston’s ¢ 
mering and stutterin, pon = eps thre cuse of uty 
son n Ean, winahiad eal oe his life. Isnow 
manen 


a” fs 





y cured. Mrs, Vv. SGdouen. 
Vollmer & Son, 1108 Chestnut St.” Institute: N PE Cor. 
eter. 
1334 TNUT T STREET. PHILADELPHIA, 


lith and Prove. ae nc Philadelphia. 
DENCE. SCHOOL. 
“tom DGE Is COME ul 


ES. 5 serren Inustra 
B For 5 hate, ‘adi “9 Rev. Dr.. WORDEN, 
be hw haa 








facts, but no technical ities or puzzling formulas. ee 
reminm insurance is fairly ex —. and aapemenent 
ee yy is considered in a Seorings, aud the 
nd is di “aay fron the 
THLE TWO SYSTEMS CONTRASTED. One “ table 
is at worth the price of the book. ee 
World. The Manual, in cloth, will be farniah 
upon réceipt of @l by the publishers, 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


914 Walnut Street, best na deal 
THE FIDELITY has 


force; assets amounting to 50,000.) iabilities only 


Agents” wanted for The. be AE ee terms 
given. Send for copy of “ and become 


L. 6. FOUSE, President. 


’ 





eairat, eeieeeon dee Montane Pare 


oe uw re ce for 

BES tere 
CAREFULLY SELECTED | LOANS. 
WESTERN 








BARNEY CcoO., Bankers TADELPEIA: 
114 South Third Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


T 4 Guserrae Mectnet MPa Ma xY/OF AMERICA BP. 


RGEST IN THE Wi 
Also, BI BEST OF LIFE COMPAN IES. 


THE REAL ESTATE rE TRUST co. 
HESTNUT ST. 


321 ¢ 


AMERICAN FIRE. INSURANCE | co. 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 














The Sunday School Times intends to Ot eS aie ail teed oe Should, however, an 


will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


sdvertisement of a party not in good stauding be inedversintly inserted, 





